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A  f  y r  .  t  the  bar  on  was  more  wary,  and  for  a  minute  or  so  fought  shy  until  he  thought 
he  3aw  a  chance  to  get  past  Fred’s  guard,  and  run  him  through.  He  made 
the  attempt,  springing  suddenly  forward,  but  failed. 
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FRED  FEARNOT  IN  VIENNA 

- OR - 

THE  TROUBLE  ON  THE  DANUBE 

By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I 

TERRY  AND  THE  “BLAWSTED  BRITISHER.” 

Fred  Fearnot  and  his  friends  found  much  to  interest  them 
in  the  famous  city  of  Constantinople. 

As  the  reader  well  knows,  it  is  a  place  of  vast  historic  in¬ 
terest,  and  Fearnot  himself,  being  an  omnivorous  reader  of 
history,  visited  many  famous  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mohammedan  capital. 

A  great  deal  of  the  ancient  wralls  of  the  city  remained,  but, 
of  course,  it  was  now  utterly  useless  from  a  military  stand¬ 
point.  The  city  had  largely  outgrown  the  walls;  but  vThat 
remained  of  it,  wTith  its  towers  and  battlements,  was  eloquent 
of  the  past.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire 
for  centuries,  until  the  Turks  captured  it,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mohammed  II.,  who,  in  his  way,  was  a  very  able  mili¬ 
tary  man,  and  the  Mohammedans  have  held  it  ever  since. 
They  have  always  been  very  aggressive  toward  Christians, 
and  even  to  this  day  they  frequently  slaughter  Christians  in 
parts  of  the  Empire,  particularly  over  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
They  have  alw’ays  been  aggressive.  They  would  never  in¬ 
dulge  in  any  argument  with  a  Christian  as  to  wrhich  was  the 
true  religion.  The  Mohammedan’s  idea  was  that  the  best 
argument  w-as  the  sword,  and  they  would  spare  a  Christian 
only  when  the  latter  suddenly  turned  Mohammedan,  which 
millions  did  in  order  to  save  their  lives;  and  in  the  course 
of  time  they  and  their  descendants  became  a  vast  army  of 
believers  in  the  Prophet,  as  the  most  ardent  followers  of 
Islam.  Even  to  this  day  Mohammedans  rarely  speak  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  without  designating  them  as  “Christian  dogs.” 

At  one  time  all  Europe  was  arrayed  against  them,  and  vast 
armies  wrere  sent,  during  the  Crusades  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  to  rescue  the  tomb  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  It  cost  the  lives  of  a  million 
men  before  the  city  was  captured.  They  didn’t  hold  it  very 
long,  only  a  few  years,  on  account  of  the  jealousies  breaking 
out  aihfng  the  leaders  of  the  Crusaders.  The  Infidels  were 
the  be^te#  soldiers;  besides,  they  were  fighting  on  their  own 
ground,  while  the  others  were  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
tiu-ir  base  of  supplies. 

Then,  too,  the  plague  broke  out  among  them,  and  finally 
the  great  work  was  given  up,  after  which  the  Mohammedans 
retaliated  by  assailing  Constantinople,  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire. 

The  Christians  were  not  able  to  hold  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Turks  have  held  Constantinople  since  its  capture.  To-day 
there  are  fully  six  million  Mohammedans  in  Turkey,  who 
have  been  able  to  hold  as  many  more  millions  of  Christians 
in  subjection.  They  conquered  Greece  and  held  it  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Greece  finally  rebelled,  about  seventy-five  years  ago, 
anh  achieved  her  independence  through  the  assistance  of 
YnfucM  and  England,  whose  combined  fleets  destroyed  the 
T  ./'i  :.  navy  in  the  great  battle  of  Navarino.  Lord  Byron 
w':.’  to  their  assistance,  and  died  in  Greece,  and  to-day  his 
&  Mil  i;  in  very  much  revered  in  that  country. 


But  the  glory  of  Greece  has  long  since  departed.  Like 
Egypt,  its  history  is  all  of  the  past.  It  no  more  produces 
great  warriors,  or  poets  or  statesmen;  in  fact,  the  Grecians 
of  to-day  are  no  more  descendants  of  the  old  Greeks  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  than  they  are  descendants  of  Africans. 
The  incursions  of  other  people  seem  to  have  completely  wiped 
out  the  old  Greeks,  and  left  a  posterity  that  is  scarcely  up 
to  mediocrity. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  old  Romans.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  familiar  with  ancient  Rome  to  recognize  the 
Italians  of  the  present  time  as  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  once  conquered  the  world. 

The  girls  didn’t  always  accompany  the  boys  in  their  ex¬ 
cursions  about  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople. 

They  had  made  acquaintances  among  the  ladies  of  some 
English  and  French  tourists,  and  preferred  to  remain  at  the 
hotel,  talking  with  them,  to  roaming  about  the  city  and  its 
environs,  and  going  up  against  the  bad  smells  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  half-starved  dogs  that  roamed  everywhere. 

One  day,  v/hile  Fred  and  Terry  were  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  with  Murad,  the  guide,  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
party  of  peddlers,  who  insisted  on  the  buying  of  their  tvares. 

Murad  stood  them  off  as  well  as  he  could,  threatening  them 
with  the  native  police,  but  it  did  no  good.  They  almost  over¬ 
ran  Fred  and  Terry,  each  one  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
that  his  wares  w^as  better  than  the  others. 

Finally  one  of  them  thrust,  or  attempted  to  thrust,  some  of 
his  wares  into  Terry’s  pocket. 

Terry  smashed  him  in  the  face  and  sent  him  rolling  on 
the  ground. 

Then  it  looked  as  though  a  bloody  conflict  would  follow. 
One  of  the  faithful  had  been  struck  by  a  “Christian  dog,” 
and,  therefore,  he  must  receive  condign  punishment. 

Of  course  the  boys  couldn’t  understand  a  word  of  Turkish, 
but  little  they  cared  for  that.  They  drew'  their  revolvers 
and  knocked  dowrn  two  or  three  more  of  them  by  whacking 
them  on  their  heads. 

The  troublesome  fellows  gave  wray,  for  they  carried  no 
firearms  themselves. 

“ Now,  Murad,”  said  Fred,  “get  us  out  of  here  as  soon  as 
you  can,  or  we’ll  have  to  kill  some  of  these  fellows.” 

“Let’s  kill  a  few  of  them  anyhow,  Fred,”  said  Terry. 

“Say,  Terry,  you’ll  be  ruined  if  you  fire  a  shot,”  Fred  re¬ 
turned.  “Just  keep  cool,  and  if  any  of  them  lay  hands  on 
you  down  him,  but  don’t  shoot  unless  to  save  your  own  life.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “but  when  I  do  begin  shooting 
there’ll  be  six  of  the  deadest  Turks  ever  seen  in  Turkey. 

Murad  led  them  away  in  another  direction.  They  were 
followed  for  some  distance,  though,  by  the  angry  peddlers 
who  had  been  joined  by  others,  but  they  were  careful  not  to 
approach  too  near  the  two  revolvers. 

That  evening,  at  the  hotel,  Fred  suggested  that  they  leave 
Constantinople,  return  to  Vienna,  visit  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  great  city,  and  then  proceed  to  do  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

The  ladies  instantly  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  and  the  next 
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day  the  boys  set  about  making  preparations,  and  deciding 
upon  what  route  they  would  take  in  returning  to  the  Austrian 
capital. 

“Say,  Fred,”  Terry  suggested,  “what  is  the  matter  with  taking 
a  steamer,  go  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  land  at  some  of  the 
Italian  ports,  where  we  can  take  In  something  worth  seeing  on 
the  way.” 

“Oh  yes!”  said  Evelyn.  “Why  can’t  we  got  to  Venice  and 
Florence.  They  are  historic  places,  too.  I’ve  read  and  heard 
so  much  about  beautiful  Venfce,  where  the  carriages  are  all 
boats  and  the  streets  are  canals.” 

“Oh,  yes!  Let’s  go  to  Venice,”  put  in  Margie. 

“Well,  we’ll  find  out  if  there  are  any  steamers  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Venice?” 

On  making  inquiry  they  found  that  there  were  no  steamers 
from  the  Turkish  capital  to  Venice,  so  they  concluded  to  take 
the  regular  line,  whim  would  land  them  at  Brindisi.  There 
they  could  get  steamers  for  all  ports  on  the  Adriatic. 

They  found  one  was  to  leave  Constantinople  the  next  day, 
and  engaged  passage  for  eight  at  once.  Then  they  paid  their 
respects  to  the  American  Minister,  while  the  ladies  drove  in 
carriages  to  the  Minister’s  residence  to  bid  good-by  to  his  wife 
and  daughter. 

Fred  settled  with  Murad,  the  guide,  and  found  that  he 
tried  to  get  in  several  overcharges. 

He  was  a  tricky  fellow,  and  Fred  had  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  manager  of  the  hotel. 

The  latter  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remarked  that  he 
thought  the  guides  were  all  entitled  to  a  little  extra  pay. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “if  it’s  the  custom  I’ve  no  objec¬ 
tion.” 

“It  is  the  custom,”  assented  the  manager. 

“But  is  it  the  custom  to  keep  that  fact  concealed  from  the 
victims?  It  strikes  me  that  they  should  be  informed  of  it 
at  the  time  the  engagement  is  made.” 

“There  are  many  little  items  that  are  unforeseen,”  said  the 
manager.  “Murad  claims  that  you  frightened  him  out  of 
ten  years’  growth  when  you  visited  the  forbidden  part  of  the 
city,  and  he  is  a  little  uncertain  about  how  long  he  will  keep 
his  head  on  his  shoulders.” 

“Well,  I  believe  it  did  give  him  a  scare,”  and  with  that  he 
paid  the  bill. 

“Now,  we  want  to  take  the  steamer  for  Brindisi  early  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  Will  you  see  that  we  are  landed  at  the 
steamer,  with  all  our  baggage,  at  the  proper  time?” 

“Certainly,”  said  the  manager. 

“All  right.  When  we  return  to  Constantinople  we  may 
stop  with  you  again,  provided  you’ll  have  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  dogs  in  the  city  poisoned.” 

The  manager  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  not  a  smile  illu¬ 
mined  his  face.  He  was  awfully  tired  of  the  comment  on 
those  dogs.  Never  had  a  tourist  stopped  with  him  who  didn’t 
ask  questions  about  them. 

When  they  reached  the  steamer  they  were  surprised  at  the 
number  of  other  tourists  who  had  taken  passage.  There  were 
a  few  other  Americans  besides  themselves,  and  nearly  a  score 
of  Englishmen.  There  were  French  and  Germans,  too,  and  a 
couple  of  Spaniards. 

Fortunately,  Fred  and  Terry  had  secured  about  the  best 
berths  on  the  vessel,  and  the  ladies  at  once  took  possession  of 
them. 

They  were  on  board  about  a  couple  of  hours  before  the 
steamer  cut  loose  from  her  dock.  All  the  American  ladies 
cn  Poard  soon  became  acauainted  with  each  other,  but  it  was 
amusing  to  watch  the  exclusiveness  of  the  English  party, 
some  of  whom  seemed  to  feel  insulted  if  spoken  to  by  a 
stranger,  unless  in  case  of  a  casual  inquiry.  It  was  character¬ 
istic  of  English  tourists  the  world  over.  The  Briton  is  a 
good  fellow  when  you  become  acquainted  with  him,  but  other¬ 
wise  he  is  very  dogmatic  and  insists  on  being  let  alone. 

Everybody  on  board  was  gazing  at  the  fortifications  on 
either  shore  as  they  were  passing  the  Dardanelles.  The 
channel  was  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  ranging  from 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width. 

Terry  and  Fred,  Dick  and  the  girls,  were  gazing  at  the  big 
guns  which  pointed  toward  the  steamer,  asking  questions 
and  making  comments,  when  an  English  lady  asked  one  of  the 
gent  lemon  of  her  party  if  those  big  guns  were  loaded. 

“O:  course  they  are!”  was  the  reply.  “They  are  always 
kept  loaded  for  emergencies.” 

.lust  then  Mary  Hamilton  asked  Terry  the  same  question. 

”0.  course  not,”  he  replied.  “But  ammunition  is  kept  in 
readiness  for  instant  use.  No  cannon  is  kept  loaded  unless 
it  is  Known  that  an  enemy  is  in  the  vicinity  or  is  expected.” 
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The  English  lady  looked  up  at  her  escort  and  asked: 

“Did  you  hear  that?” 

“Yes,  but  what  does  he  know  about  it?  He  is  like  all  boys 
who  think  they  know  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do." 

BGth  Terry  and  Mary  heard  him,  and  smiled. 

-A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  steamer  was  some  distance 
below  the  forts,  a  salute  was  fired  in  honor  of  some  vessel 
that  was  coming  in. 

“There,  Terry!”  said  Mary.  “Those  guns  are  all  loaded. 

Did  you  hear  that?” 

“Yes,  I  heard  it.  That’s  an  old  gun  they’ve  been  using  for 
years  for  saluting  vessels  with  blank  cartridges.  A  single 
charge'  for  one  of  those  big  guns  costs  from  three  to  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  they  are  never  loaded,  except  when 
emergencies  require  it.  It’s  the  rule  all  over  the  world  that 
firearms  are  never  charged  except  upon  orders.  I’ve  been  <n 
several  forts,  and  know  what  I’m  talking  about.  Even  small  fire¬ 
arms,  the  ordinary  army  rifle,  is  never  charged,  except  for 
target  practice  or  for  an  enemy,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  igno¬ 
ramuses  who  think  they  are  kept  loaded  all  the  time.”  i 

The  burly  Englishman  and  the  lady  turned  away,  and  Terry  J 
chuckled  quietly  to  himself  as  he  gazed  after  him.  g*,, 

A  little  later  he  inquired  of  the  captain  of  the  steamer  if 
those  big  guns  on  the  fort  were  kept  loaded. 

“Of  course  not!”  replied  the  captain.  “They  are  kept  in 
position,  though,  and  the  ammunition  is  always  handy.” 

The  steamer’s  captain  was  an  Englishman  himself,  so  the 
British  tourist  was  obliged  to  admit  to  the  lady  that  he  had 
been  mistaken. 

Later  in  the  day  the  English  tourist  gave  Terry  the  snub 
direct.  He  turned  up  his  nose  at  him,  and  refused  to  answer 
a  civil  question  which  had  been  propounded  to  him,  as  to  the 
name  of  one  of  the  islands  in  the  archipelago. 

Terry  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  fun  with  the  haughty  Briton  before  they  reached  Brin¬ 
disi,  and  that  evening  he  did.  It  so  happened  that  he  was 
seated  on  the  Englishman’s  right  at  the  table.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  lady  was  on  the  fellow’s  left,  while  Mary  sat  at  Terry’s 
right.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  sat  opposite,  while  Fred  and 
Dick,  with  Evelyn  and  Margie,  were  farther  down  the  table. 

In  a  little  while  the  Englishman  missed  his  knife  and 
spoon,  and  he  called  the  waiter’s  attention  to  it.  The  waiter 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  surprised,  but  brought  another  knife 
and  spoon  without  saying  anything. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  the  Briton  wanted  another  knife, 
and  before  it  was  secured  the  spoon  was  missing. 

“What  did  you  do  with  them,  sir?”  the  waiter  asked. 

Of  course  the  question  was  considered  an  insult,  and  the 
haughty  Briton  ordered  him  to  bring  another  knife  and  spoon 
without  answering  him. 

Then  other  articles  were  missed,  and  when  the  Briton  fin¬ 
ished  his  supper  he  went  to  the  purser’s  desk  to  make  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  table  service. 

The  purser  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was,  and  the 
Englishman  told  him  that  he  had  to  ask  for  a  knife  and 
spoon,  and  other  things  several  times. 

The  clerk  promised  to  look  into  the  matter.  The  English¬ 
man  turned  away,  and  attempting  to  draw  a  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  a  knife  and  three  spoons  fell  out  and  rattled 
on  the  floor. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  chuckling  from  other  passengers 
who  were  passing  by,  and  it  was  a  very  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  Englishman.  He  little  dreamed  that  Terry’s 
jugglery  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

When  he  searched  his  pocket  his  eyes  fairly  bulged.  The 
purser  himself  joined  in  the  laugh  against  him. 

]•  inally  some  one  of  the  passengers  suggested  to  him  that 
his  neighbor  at  the  table  had  probably  played  a  trick  on  him, 
and  iii  his  indignation  he  hunted  up  Terry,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  put  any  tableware  in  his  pocket  when  at  the  tea-table. 

J  ei  r,\  adjusted  his  monocle  over  his  right  eye  and  coolly 
surveyed  him  trom  head  to  feet,  and  walked  away  with  his 
nose  turned  up  toward  the  ceiling,  giving  him  the  snub  direct. 

He  actually  beat  the  Englishman  at  liis  own  game. 

The  Bi  iton  fairly  boiled  over  with  indignation  and.  rushing  * 

up  *°  Terry*  angrily  threatened  to  pull  his  nose  for  him.  * 

i  ou  cav,  n  t  do  it,  you  know.  No  blawsted  Britisher  can 
do  that,  you  know.” 

The  Englishman  reached  for  his  nose,  but,  of  course,  never 
got  it;  nor  could  he  ever  understand  how  it  was  that  his  own  % 
nose  received  a  wrench  that  made  it  feel  as  though  it  Imd 
been  torn  from  his  face. 

Pnssengers  interfered,  and  the  trouble  went  no  farther 
except  when  the  Englishman  threatened  to  sue  the  steamship 
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coir. par. y  for  damages  in  not  protecting  him  from  insult  and 
brutality. 

“Yes.*  captain.”  said  Terry.  “I’ll  enter  suit  against  the 
company  r'or  live  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  compelling 
messengers  to  associate  with  such  low-down  cads  as  that  fellow. 
\  ou  ve  no  right  to  take  on  board  such  men  to  mingle  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen.” 

The  next  instant  several  other  English  tourists  were  pro¬ 
testing  against  Terry’s  language,  saying  that  they  knew  the 
Englishman  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  social  position. 

“Indeed,  is  that  so?”  Terry  asked,  considerably  surprised. 
“Hew  do  you  account  for  his  attempt  to  pull  my  nose?  I 
consider  him  a  very  low  fellow.” 

" What's  the  matter,  Terry?”  Fred  asked,  making  his  way 
to  his  side. 

“Why,  that  low-down  cad  there  attempted  to  pull  my  nose, 
and  I  nad  to  dirty  my  fingers  with  his.  The  captain  has  no 
right  to  admit  such  passengers  on  board,  except  down  in  the 

steerage." 

iThe  English  tourists  were  actually  astounded  at  Terry’s 

audacity. 


■  CHAPTER  II. 

FRED’S  PARTY  REACHES  THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I'm  sorry  that  thing  happened.  You 
seem  to  forget  that  you  can’t  get  a  joke  into  an  Englishman’s 
head  unless  you  bore  a  hole  in  it  and  drive  it  in  with  a 
mallet.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  care  whether  he  sees  the  joke  or  not.  He! 
treated  me  shabbily  when  I  asked  him  a  civil  question.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  style  of  the  English  with  strangers.” 

“That’s  all  right.  No  man  has  the  right  to  have  such  a 
style,  for  every  well-behaved  stranger  is  entitled  to  decent 
treatment.”  -  t 

“Very  true.  But  it  was  a  hard  blow  you  gave  him.  You 
placed  him  in  a  position  to  be  considered  a  thief,  by  putting 
these  articles  in  his  pocket.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  way  to  get  back  at  such  a  fellow,”  Terry 
laughed.  “When  you  are  insulted,  get  back  at  the  other 
fellow  just  a  few  numbers  ahead  of  him.  I’m  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  if  he  had  had  the 
decency  to  acknowledge  the  joke  it  would  have  been  all  right; 
but  he  snubbed  me  by  turning  his  nose  up,  and  then  tried  to 
pull  mine,  but,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  I  came  near 
twisting  his  off  his  face.” 

“I  guess  you  haven’t  heard  the  last  of  it,  Terry.” 

“That’s  all  right.  If  he  wants  to  fight  about  it  I’ll  accom¬ 
modate  him.  He’s  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  but,  thank 
heaven,  he  isn’t!  He  is  old  enough,  too,  to  have  more  sense 
than  he  has,  and  that’s  a  great  misfortune  for  him.  I  didn’t 
make  any  attempt  to  try  to  become  familiar  with  him,  but 
asked  him  a  civil  question  for  information,  and  he  elevated  his 
proboscis  and  deliberately  turned  his  back  on  me.  It  was  not 
only  a  snub,  but  an  insult,  and  really,  I’d  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  a  chance  to  get  another  whack  at  him.”  / 

During  the  day  the  captain  of  the  boat,  who  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  himself,  came  to  Terry  and  insisted  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  apologize  to  the  Englishman. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “have  you  intimated  to  him  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  apologize  to  me?” 

“Do  you  think  that  he  Gives  you  an  apology?” 

“Yes  I  do.  You’ve  only  heard  his  side  of  the  story.  We 
were  both  standing  out  on  the  deck  looking  at  an  island, 
and  T  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  the  name  of  the  island  out 
on  our  right,  and  instead  of  answering  me  civilly,  he  glared 
at  me  elevated  his  nose  and  turned  his  back  on  me.  Had  I 
served  him  just  as  he  deserved,  I  would  have  thrown  him 
overboard.  I  know  it’s  a  British  style  to  treat  strangers  that 
wav  but  I  don’t  care  what  nationality  a  man  belongs  to,  he 
eaV’t  be  a  gentleman  when  he  so  behaves.  I  put  the  spoons 
and  the  fork  and  other  articles  in  his  pocket,  as  a  joke,  at 
the  table  and  got  even  with  him;  but  he  couldn’t  appreciate 
th,.  if  ke  and  tried  to  pull  my  nose,  with  the  result  that  his 
own  nose  was  nearly  pulled  off  his  face.  I  stand  ready  now 
to  z\  i  any  satisfaction  he  wants.  He  may  be  a  British 

nobleman  for  all  I  know,  but  for  all  that  he  is  a  low-bred  fel- 
loV  and  hasn't  a  single  requisite  that  is  required  to  make  up 
a  gentleman.  And  now,  captain,  if  you  think  that  that  sort 
of  conduct  is  right,  you  must  pardon  me  for  thinking  a  great 
(Pal  less  of  you  as  a  gentleman  than  I  would  otherwise.” 

I— I — didn’t  know  just  how  it  was.” 
you  understand  how  it  was  now,  don’t  you?  A 
,'j.  ^eaith  and  social  position  don’t  make  him  a  gentle¬ 


man.  He  must  be  one  per  se.|  I’ve  seen  titled  blackguards, 
and  I  have  no  more  respect  ^'or  them  than  I  have  for  the 
costermonger  in  London.  You  may  summon  all  your  crew  and 
throw  me  overboard,  but  you  jean’t  make  me  apologize  to  a 
man  of  that  stripe;  while  at  the  same  time,  if  he’ll  come  up 
and  apologize  to  me,  I’ll  maketthe  grand  salaam  to  him  and 
wish  him  long  life  and  happiness.” 

The  captain  went  away,  and  was  engaged  in  a  little  confer¬ 
ence  with  a  knot  of  other  English  passengers  for  nearly  a 
half  hour.  The  Englishmen  vowed  to  ignore  him  altogether. 

Little  Terry  cared  for  that.  He  laughed  and  cracked  jokes 
in  their  presence,  while  talking  to  the  American,  French  and 
German  tourists,  and  several  times  verbally  caricatured  the 
Briton,  holding  him  up  in  a  most  ridiculous  light. 

“Terry,  if  you  don’t  hold  up,  you’ll  have  a  fight  on  hand 
before  we  reach  Brindisi,  for  there  are  several  stalwart  fel¬ 
lows  among  them.” 

“That’s  all  right.  We  Yankees  licked  them  in  ’76,  and 
1812,  and,  bless  me,  we  can  do  it  again!” 

“Well,  see  here,  old  man!  You’ve  had  fun  enough  with 
them  now.  Just  let  them  alone.  Don’t  give  them  any  more 
offense.  ” 

“All  right,  I’ll  let  up  on  them;  but  I  want  them  to  know 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  better  man  than  John  Bull  ever  dared 
to  be.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  submitted 
to  an  insult,  for  he  intended  it  as  such.” 

On  the  second  day  out  a  brawny  young  Englishman  in  the 
party  deliberately  stepped  on  Terry’s  toes,  and  didn’t  apolo¬ 
gize  for  it. 

Instantly  Terry  jumped  on  his  toes  with  both  feet. 

The  Englishman  grappled  with  him,  but  in  less  than  one 
minute  he  would  have  given  a  thousand  pounds,  English 
sterling,  if  somebody  would  help  him  let  go.  For  a  while 
he  thought  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  Two  other 
Englishmen  rushed  forward  to  his  assistance,  but  Dick  Dun¬ 
can  interfered,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  who  laid 
hands  on  either  of  them. 

Terry  pummelled  the  fellow,  who  fought  savagely,  until  he 
apologized. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “My  feet  don’t  take  up  any 
more  room  on  the  deck  than  yours  do.  But  no  Englishman 
can  dance  on  my  toes  with  impunity.” 

The  fellow  was  taken  to  his  berth,  and  the  captain  of  the 
steamer,  with  eyes  blazing  with  indignation,  blurted  out  at 
Terry: 

“If  you  make  any  more  trouble  on  board  this  ship,  I’ll  have 
you  put  in  chains,  sir.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  turned  and  faced  him,  saying: 

“That  fellow  stepped  on  my  toes  without  apologizing,  and 
I  stepped  on  his,  and  he  struck  me.  Have  you  said  anything 
to  him  about  his  conduct?” 

“Never  mind  what  I  say  to  him;  I’m  speaking  to  you,” 
said  the  captain. 

“All  right,  I’m  speaking  to  you.  You  can’t  make  me  the 
victim  of  any  partiality  for  other  parties.  I  paid  my  fare  for 
this  trip,  and  that  entitles  me  to  protection.  You  don’t  seem 
to  be  willing  to  give  it,  so  I’ll  protect  myself  against  you  and 
all  your  crew.  As  to  putting  me  in  chains,  an  attempt  to 
do  so  will  be  the  signal  of  your  death.  One  Englishman  at¬ 
tempted  to  pull  my  nose,  and  you  wanted  me  to  apologize  to 
him  for  it.  Another  one  jumped  on  my  toes,  and  now  you 
are  mad  because  I  jumped  on  him.  Now  there  are  not  enough 
Britons  on  this  ship  to  frighten  a  single  American  on  it.” 

“It’s  my  duty  to  keep  peace  and  order  on  board,”  said  the 
captain,  assuming  a  great  deal  of  dignity. 

“That’s  all  right.  Go  and  tell  your  Englishmen  that.  Un¬ 
derstand,  now,  I  mean  nothing  against  the  English  as  a  people, 
but  they  are  clannish,  and  assume  a  lot  of  airs  that  don’t 
become  them.” 

The  captain  turned  away,  and  again  the  Britons  on  board 
held  a  conference. 

The  captain  approached  Mr.  Livingston  and  asked: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  young  American  friend?” 

“He  thinks  that  he  has  been  insulted  by  both  you  and  your 
English  passengers.  He  is  a  quiet,  peaceable  sort  of  a  young- 
man,  but  very  dangerous  indeed  in  resenting  impositions.  I 
happened  to  see  that  difficulty  when  it  started.  That  English¬ 
man  deliberately  stepped  on  his  toes  and  didn’t  offer  to 
apologize.” 

.“He  said  it  was  an  accident,”  the  captain  explained. 

“Not  so.  It  was  a  deliberate  act.  Besides,  had  it  been  an 
accident,  and  he  had  just  the  one-hundredth  part  of  ihe  in¬ 
stincts  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  have  apologized  on  the  spot. 
I  noticed  that  his  friends  are  evidently  taking  some  stops  to 
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punish  young  Olcott,  and  the /moment  they  attempt  to  do  so 
that  same  instant  he  will  begin  to  shoot;  and  I  personally 
know  that  he  is  a  dead-shot,  t|>o;  so  if  you  have  any  influence 
with  your  English  passengers  you’ll  suggest  that  they  keep 
quiet  and  let  him  alone,  lnt  both  cases  they  were  the  ag¬ 
gressors.”  i 

After  that  the  Englishmen  /let  Terry  severely  alone.  'Even 
the  English  ladies  on  board 'kept  aloof  from  the  American 
girls,  and  they  no  more  mixeld  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

A  day  later  they  reached’  Brindisi,  where  Fred  and  his 
party  took  the  train  for  Rome,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  were  in  the  Eternal  City,  which  had  once  been  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  world. 

“Oh,  my!  This  is  the  one  city  in  all  the  world  I’ve  been 
anxious  to  visit!  ”  said  Evelyn. 

“Yes,”  added  Mary,  “I’ve  read  more  of  Roman  history  than 
of  all  the  ancient  world  combined.  I  believe  I  could  spend 
a  month  here,  visiting  places  of  interest  that  I’ve  read  about. 
There  are  thousands  of  old  ruins  in  the  city.” 

“Yes,  we  must  stop  here  for  some  time,”  added  Margie. 

“So  we  will,”  put  in  Terry.  “I  know  several  art  students 
here,  and  I  would  like  to  call  on  them.” 

“Say,  Terry,  the  American  Minister  here  at  Rome  is  a 
friend  of  father’s,”  Fred  remarked. 

“Then  we  are  all  right.” 

"Oh,  yes.  We’d  be  all  right  any  way;  but  Rome  has  a 
population  of  beggars,  called  the  lazzaroni.  They  are  all  beg¬ 
gars,  and  are  as  dirty,  filthy  a  lot  as  could  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  slums  of  Constantinople;  and  they  are  worse  still 
down  at  Naples.  I  have  a  friend  in  New  York  who  is  an  artist, 
who  spent  a  year  or  so  here  in  Rome  and  a  year  down  at 
Naples,  and  he  told  me  all  about  them;  besides,  I’ve  read  books 
of  travelers  who  took  the  trouble  to  devote  many  pages  to 
them.  They  are  persistent  beggars;  have  wonderful  imagi¬ 
nations,  and  can  tell  stories  that  would  draw  tears  from  an 
alligator.  So  don’t  throw  them  a  penny  unless  you  want  to 
see  them  scramble  for  it.  They  are  a  good  deal  like  our 
tramps  of  America.  They  wouldn’t  work  for  five  dollars  a 
day  in  gold,  and  they  don’t  use  a  penny’s  worth  of  soap  in  ten 
years.  They  can  live  on  less  than  the  Chinese  coolies  do. 
They’ll  swallow  a  stick  of  macaroni  two  feet  long  like  a  goose 
swallowing  a  worm.  My  artist  friend  told  me,  though,  that  in 
some  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  the  peasant  girls  are 
quite  beautiful.” 

“Well,  all  Italy  can’t  produce  such  beauties  as  we  have  in 
our  party,”  and  the  girls  kissed  their  fingers  at  him  for  the 
compliment. 

“I  agree  with  you  there,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  the  great 
trouble  with  these  Italian  women  Is  they  don’t  know  how  t'o 
dress  to  bring  out  their  beauty.  You  girls  will  see  much  to 
laugh  at  to-morrow  when  you  go  out  in  the  city.  You’ll  find 
that  the  women  look  old  at  thirty,  and  each  one  tries  to  wear 
more  petticoats  than  her  neighbor.” 

"What’s  that,  Fred?”  Margie  asked. 

“There’s  a  rivalry  existing  among  the  Italian  women  as  to 
who  shall  own  the  most  petticoats.  They’ll  frequently  put 
on  ten  or  a  dozen  underskirts,  so  as  to  make  herself  bulge  out 
as  if  she  had  a  feather  bed  around  her.” 

“Oh,  my,  what  an  idea!”  laughed  Evelyn. 

“Well  it’s  a  national  trait.  You’ll  see  men  with  great  gold 
earrings  in  their  ears,  making  a  circle  as  big  as  a  half-dollar, 
and  the  women  wear  rings  in  their  ears,  too.” 

The  hotel  at  which  they  were  stopping  had  once  been  a 
ducal  residence.  Its  rooms  were  large  and  frescoed  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  There  were  grand  stairways  and  wide  i 
halls.  Everything  about  it  was  massive. 

“What  a  grand  palace  this  was  in  the  old  days!”  remarked 
Evelyn. 


“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “Rome  was  once  the  richest  city  in  the 
world.  The  people  were  extravagant,  spent  money  lavishly 
and  attended  the  great  circus  in  the  Coliseum,  which  was  so 
large  that  there  were  seats  for  eighty-three  thousand  people, 
ft  had  no  roof,  and  the  seats  were  a  continuous  circle,  rising 
higher  and  higher  till  they  reached  the  top,  and  underneath 
were  the  stalls  for  all  kinds  of  animals.  There  were  dens  for 
lions  and  tigers,  kept  there  to  kill  and  devour  Christians  for 
the  amusement  of  Pagan  Rome.” 

“I  »\ ant  to  visit  that  place,"  said  Margie. 

“It’s  in  ruins  now,"  Fred  explained,  “but  enough  c  ;t 
mains  for  you  to  fully  comprehend  what  it  must  have  bo 
in  its  palmy  days.  You  can  find  plenty  of  places  of  interest 
here  and.  now  that  we  are  here,  we  might  as  well  take  them 
in.  ” 

The  next  day  a  guide  was  engaged,  vehicles  hired,  and  the 


entire  day  was  spent  in  sightseeing.  They  visited  St.  Peter  a. 
the  largest  church  in  the  world.  Then  they  took  an  outside 
view  of  the  Vatican,  the  home  of  the  Pope. 

Outside  of  the  modern  city  ruins,  ruins  were  everywhere, 
mostly  of  stone,  fragments  of  which  gave  some  idea  of  their 
former  magnificence. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  want  to  see  the  river  Tiber.” 

“All  right,  dear.  We’ll  drive  to  it;  but  I  dare  say  you 
won’t  see  any  ruins  of  the  ancient  bridges.  They  are  all 
modern  now;  but  we  can  probably  see  the  ruins  of  the  old 
aqueduct,  and  the  great  highway  called  the  ‘Appian  Way.’ 
There’s  enough  here  to  keep  a  student  of  history  busy  for 
weeks  and  weeks.” 

The  majority  of  the  guides  could  speak  English,  French 
and  German,  but  Fred  himself  had  a  pretty  fair  knowledge 
of  Italian,  and  he  made  the  guide’s  head  swim  with  his  in¬ 
numerable  questions. 

The  King  of  Italy  resides  at  Rome,  and  his  palace -is 
called  the  Quirinal.  The  power  of  the  Pope  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  there  is  a  military  organization  in  Rome  called 
the  Papal  Guard.  The  Pope  keeps  himself  confined  to  t  le 
Vatican,  an  immense  structure  of  innumerable  apartments 
and  offices,  and  an  immense  garden  in  the  rear. 

The  party  were  very  tired  when  they  returned  from  the 
day’s  sightseeing,  yet  they  were  eager  to  attend  the  grand 
opera.  And  a  magnificent  scene  it  was  when  they  entered 
the  great  building  and  saw  the  great  dimensions  of  the  stage, 
and  the  thousands  of  well-dressed  people  who  were  present. 

“Now,  girls,”  said  Fred,  “you’ll  hear  some  good  music,  for 
Italy,  you  know,  is  the  home  of  music,  and  voice  culture  is 
one  of  its  great  industries.” 

A  very  eminent  Italian  prima  donna  was  to  appear  that 
evening,  and  she  was  in  splendid  voice.  The  chorus  was 
grand,  and  the  most  skilled  musical  critics  would  not  have 
been  able  to  find  any  fault  in  a  single  note,  either  vocal  or 
instrumental. 

Evelyn  was  so  charmed  that  she  fairly  trembled  as  she 
listened. 

At  the  end  of  one  scene  she  turned  to  Fred  and  said: 

“Such  music  is  worth  a  trip  around  the  world  to  hear.” 

“Yes,  and  you’ll  find  it  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Italy.  Poor 
music  will  not  be  tolerated  here.  Sometimes  the  poorest 
peasant  will  save  up  money  to  come  and  listen  to  the  music 
in  such  places  as  this.  Of  course  there  are  other  music  halls 
where  artists  of  lesser  note  appear,  but  the  music  is  always 
good.” 

After  leaving  the  grand  opera  Terry  suggested  that  they 
go  to  a  French  restaurant  for  a  late  supper. 

They  were  guided  to  one  by  the  guide,  where  they  found 
many  foreigners  of  both  sexes  seated  at  tables.  The  place 
was  brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity,  and  during  their  stay 
they  listened  to  the  sweet  strains  of  music,  the  musicians 
being  located  somewhere  out  of  sight. 

Of  course  it  was  past  midnight  when  they  returned  to  their 
hotel,  and  they  all  slept  late  the  next  morning. 

Again  carriages  were  summoned,  and  the  sightseeing  con- 
tinuedt  1’liat  day  they  visited  art  galleries  ami  saw  some 
of  the  finest  paintings  in  the  world,  many  by  the  old  masters.- 

In  one  of  the  galleries  Fred  met  an  old  friend,  an  artist, 
whom  he  had  known  in  New  York  City,  and  they  gave  each 
other  a  very  cordial  greeting. 

Fred  invited  him  to  visit  them  at  their  hotel,  and  in  the 
evening  lie  called,  accompanied  by  two  other  American  ar¬ 
tists. 

One  of  them  very  promptly  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Hamil¬ 
ton.  and  begged  her  to  sit  for  her  picture. 

“Really.  I  feel  highly  flattered.”  said  Mary,  “but  we  are 
not  going  to  stay  in  Rome  long  enough  for  such  a  purpose.” 

He  seemed  to  regret  it  very  much,  but  every  day.  for  the 
next  week,  he  joined  the  party. 

He  called  of  evenings  in  a  full-dress  suit,  and  apparently 
had  no  eyes  for  anybody  but  Mary. 

“Look  here.  Dick.”  said  Terry,  “if  you  don't  give  that 
follow  the  hint  that  1  hold  a  mortgage  on  Mary.  I'll  have  to 
punch  his  bead,  and  punch  it  hard;  and.  besides,  lie  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  fall  hopelessly  in  love  where  there 
can  be  no  return  of  it." 


CHAPTER  HI. 

HOW  FRED  FEAR  NOT  PREVENTED  A  TitAQKOT. 

The  very  next  day  after  Terry  spoke  to  Dick  Duncan  alumt 


the  artist  showing  so  much  attention  to  Marv.  Dick  called 
on  the  art’s  at  bis  studio. 
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The  artist 
Hunt. 


was  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  erratic  and  bril- 


"See  l'.ere  Gordon,”  Dick  said  to  him,  "I  want  to  whisper 
a  i  trie  hit  of  inf  ‘filiation  in  your  ear.” 

‘A’-'  mht,  there's  my  ear.”  and  the  artist  leaned  forward, 
an  1  Dick,  in  a  low  undertone,  informed  him  that  Miss  Ham- 
dron  was  engaged  to  Olcott,  and  that  while  his  attentions  to 
her  were  highly  appreciated  as  a  compliment  to  herself,  it 
was  altogether  improper  for  her  to  receive  them  any  farther. 

”l>rd  she  send  you  to  me  to  tell  me  that?” 

“No.  she  talked  about  it,  though,  with  Olcott,  and  Oleott 
requested  me  to  make  the  statement  to  you.” 

"Ah.  that's  different!  But  is  it  the  truth?” 

“Yes.”  said  Duncan.  “I  know  personally  that  they  are  en¬ 
gaged.  and  have  been  for  more  than  two  years.  They- were 
born  and  reared  in  the  same  town,  and  have  known  each 
other  from  infancy.” 

The  artist  was  silent  for  some  time.  Then  he  remarked: 

“I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  But  look  here,  Duncan,  until  she 
is  married,  a  lady  is  anybody’s  who  can  win  her.  Many  a 
woman  changes  her  mind,  and  men,  too.  I  admire  her  more 
than  any  lady  1  ever  met.” 

“Now.  look  here,  Gordon,”  said  Dick,  “I  know  Olcott,  and 
you  don’t.  He's  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  worse  tighter  than  any  Bengal  tiger  you 
ever  heard  or  read  of.  He  is  a  dead  shot,  a  skilled  swords¬ 
man,  and  an  all-around  athlete.” 

”Oh.  I  don't  care  anything  for  that.  Unless  the  lady  her¬ 
self  tells  me. that  she  does  not  wish  to  receive  my  attentions 
I  shall  not  cease  calling  upon  her.” 

“All  right,”  said  Dick.  “I  tell  you  what  I  know;  that  she 
is  engage  1  to  Olcott;  but  perhaps  you  don’t  believe  me.” 

“Yes.  I  do.  I  don’t  doubt  your  veracity  in  the  least;  but 
the  lady  has  a  right  to  change  her  mind,  you  know.” 

“So  she  has,  but  you  have  no  right,  as  an  honorable  man, 
to  try  to  come  between  an  engaged  couple  any  more  than  you 
would  if  they  were  already  married.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you  there.  They  are  not  married, 
and  she  has  a  right  to  change  her  mind.” 

“I'm  sorry  you  look  at  it  that  way,  Gordon,  for  I’ve  con¬ 
ceived  a  good  opinion  of  you  since  meeting  you  here,  and  am 
sorry  to  see  you  running  your  head  into  a  lion’s  mouth.” 

“Oh.  I’m  not  afraid  of  any  lion!  If  the  lady  herself  tells 
me  that  nly  attentions  are  objectionable  that  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient.” 

“Then  you'd  better  come  around  to  the  hotel  and  give  her 
an  opportunity  to  tell  you  so.  She  is  a  very  timid  lady,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  is  equal  to  any  emergency.” 

Before  reporting  to  Terry,  Dick  consulted  with  Fred. 

“Well,  bless  the  fellow's  gall!”  said  Fred. 

“He’s  got  plenty  of  it,”  laughed  Dick.  “But  as  sure  as 
fate  we’ve  got  to*  manage  Terry,  or  lie  will  blow  daylight 
through  him.” 

“I  guess  I  can  manage  him,”  said  Fred,  “but  I’ll  see  Mary 
fir<t.  and  suggest  that  she  give  the  fellow  an  interview,  and 
frankly  tell  him  that  she  not  only  does  not  wish  his  atten¬ 
tions.  but  will  not  see  him  again.” 

"I  don’t  believe  she  would  do  it,  Fred.  You  know  what  a 
timid  giri  she  is.” 

“Yes,  she  will,  when  I  tell  her  that  Terry  will  kill  him  if 
.  she  doesn't,  and  thus  get  her  name  in  the  papers  in  both 
*  Europe. and  America.  She  will  very  quickly  rise  to  the  oc¬ 


casion.  ” 

About  an  hour  later  Fred  got  Mary 
bi-_  music  room  of  the  hotel,  and  told 
ter\  iew  with  the  artist. 


off  to  one  side  in  the 
her  about  Dick’s  in- 


She  was  greatly  frightened. 

“Now.  Mary,  you  know  I’m  something  of  a  peacemaker,” 
he  said  to  her.  “and  I  look  upon  you  and  Terry  as  a  sister 
and  brother.  He’ll  probably  call  this  evening,  and  then  you 
‘mv*t  tell  him.  as  kindly  as  you  can,  that  he  must  not  call 
OM  vou  again;  that  you  don’t  wish  to  receive  his  attention 
at  all.  though  you  have  no  objection  whatever  to  him  as  a 

gentleman.” 

“Fred,  that’s  awful.” 

-Yt'<  so  it  is.  But  if  you  don’t  do  it  Terry  will  probably 
i j.fu,  if  he  doesn’t  kill  him.  Then  see  the  trouble  you’ll 
h  lv.-  on  hand.  It  will  be  published  in  all  the  papers  in  New 
rjght  in  Fred  on  ia,  and  at  New  Era,  that  Terry 
*j. HI  <A  fellow  because  of  your  receiving  attentions  from 
\  .  I  happen  to  know  that  you  are  a  girl  who  has 

i-,i  ger  several  times,  and  you  were  as  cool  as  an  old 
v  .,r  v#.f  Nr , .  You  must  do  this,  not  only  for  your  own  sake, 
Lrf  f i,r  TV*rrF*“ 
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“Say,  Fred,  why  cannot  I  refuse  to  see  him?” 

“That  won’t  do.  He  would  hang  around  and  call  time 
and  again,  until  Terry  jumped  on  him  with  both  feet.  The 
truth  is,  he  is  entitled  to  a  bearing.  It's  no  sin  for  a  mail 
to  love  a  girl,  and  people  wild  know  you  can’t  blame  a  man 
for  doing  so.  That’s  a  compliment,  and  an  honest  one,  too. 
Terry  doesn’t  always  keep  a  cool  head,  you  know,  and  wherei 
you  are  concerned  he’d  tight  Old  Nick  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  with  five  or  anything  else.” 

“Fred,  I’ll  do  just  as  you  shy.” 

“That’s  right.  I  knew  you  would.  You’ve  got  a  level  head, 
just  like  Evelyn;  so  give  him  a  chance,  and  let  him  under¬ 
stand  that  you  don’t  wish  to  receive  his  attentions.” 

“But,  Fred.  I — I— can’t  tell  him  that  I’m  already  engaged.” 

“No,  that’s  not  necessary.  He’s  a  handsome  fellow,  and 
seems  to  he  aware  of  the  fact.  He  probably  considers  him¬ 
self  irresistible,  for  lie  made  the  remark  to  Dick  this  after¬ 
noon  that  a  Indy  had  the  right  to  change  her  mind,  and  that 
until  she  was  married  she  was  anybody’s  who  could  win 
her.  ” 

That  touched  Mary’s  pride.  Her  face  flushed,  eyes  flashed, 
and  her  lips  compressed. 

Fred  knew  then  that  the  fellow’s  fate  was  sealed. 

He  then  left  her  and  hunted  up  Terry. 

“See  here,  old  man,  1  want  to  take  you  out  in  the  wood¬ 
shed  and  have  a  little  seance  with  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “HaA^e  you  got  the  strap 
handy ? ” 

“Yrou  bet  I  have,  ”  and  ho  ran  his  arm  through  Terry’s, 
and  they  left  the  room  together. 

“Say,  Terry,  Gordon,  the  artist,  is  going  to  call  on  Mary( 
to-night.  Dick  saw  him  this  afternoon,  and  he  lias  got  the 
impression  on  his  mind  that  lie  can  cut  you  out.” 

“He  has,  eh?  Cut  me  out,  eh?  You  just  wait  and  see  me 
cut  him  up!” 

“Hold  on,  old  t'elloAv.  I've  just  been  talking  with  Mary 
about  it.  I  don't  want  you  to  get  into  any  trouble.  Mary 
is  going  to  send  him  about  his  business  in  short  order.  She’s 
going  to  tell  him.  in  so  many  words,  that  she  doesn't  care  to 
receive  his  attention's,  and  will  not  see  him  again.” 

“Bless  the  girl!”  said  Terry. 

“That’s  right.  You  Avaut  to  bless  her  as  long  as  you  live. 
She  is  a  blessing  in  herself.  lrou  just  let  her  manage  that 
fellow.  Then,  if  lie  tries  to  force  his  attentions  on  her  after- 
ward,  it  Avill  be  time  enough  for  you  to  take  a  hand  in  it.” 

“All  right.  I'll  just  leaA-e  it  with  her.” 

“You  are  not  as  green  as  you  look,  old  man,”  said  Fred. 
“ When  a  girl  dismisses  a  fellow  lie  keeps  liis  defeat  to  him¬ 
self.  and  the  public  neA’er  hears  of  it:  but  if  rival  lovers 
meet  in  a  fight  it  is  a  sensation  for  the  newspapers.  \Tou 
don’t  care  a  snap  for  a  newspaper  sensation,  but  it  won't  do 
to  get  Mary’s  name  mixed  up  in  one.  So  Avlien  he  calls  this 
evening  greet  him  pleasantly,  as  usual,  and  keep  out  of  the 
Avay,  to  give  her  a  chance  to  settle  with  him.” 

That  evening  all  three  artists  called  together.  The  boys 
met  them  down  in  tilt'  main  office  of  the  hotel  and  chatted 
pleasantly  with  them.  Gordon  sent  his  card  up  fo  Miss  Ham¬ 
ilton.  and  she  sent  Avord  down  that  she  would  see  him  in 
the  ladies’  parlor. 

He  Avent  up,  of  course;  his  heart  fluttering  like  a  bird  In  a 
cage. 

Mary  met  him  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity;  yet  as  calm 
as  a  May  morning. 

She  didn’t  even  invite  him  to  a  seat,  but  at  once  proceeded 
with  the  business  in  hand. 

“Mr.  Gordon,”  she  said,  “I  regret  the  necessity  of  inform¬ 
ing  you  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  receive  your 
attentions.  I  feel  highly  flattered,  because  I  have  heard 
from  your  friends  that  you  are  a  gentleman  in  every  way. 
But  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  your  attentions  are 
far  from  agreeable  to  me,  and  our  acquaintance  must  cease, 
for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  you  any  encouragement.” 

The  man  stood  before  her  like  a  frozen  statue,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  he  stood  there  gazing  at  her.  Then  he  re¬ 
marked  : 

“Miss  Hamilton,  you’ve  given  me  a  terrible  IiIoav.  You've 
broken  my  heart,  as  well  as  destroyed  all  my  ambition.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  replied,  “but  I’m  in  no  way  responsible 
for  it.  Our  acquaintance  is  a  very  short  one,  and  I've  given 
you  no  encouragement,  beyond  mere  civility.  I  have  none 
but.  the  kindest  feeling  for  you,  and  hope  that  you  a v i  1 1  for¬ 
get  and  follow  the  bent  of  your  ambition.  It’s  but  a  passing 
fancy,  and  you’ll  soon  get  over  it.” 

JJ<*  b<‘gun  most  ardent  protestations. 
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“Please  don’t  any  any  monq”  slit*  interrupted  him,  “for  I 
cannot  listen  to  you,"  and  with  that  she  took  a  few  steps 
backward. 

He  laid  his  hand  over  his  i heart,  made  a  profound  how, 
turned  and  went  back  downstairs,  his  face  white  as  a  sheet. 

He  passed  out  without  speaking  to  his  two  brother  artists, 
and  disappeared.  i 

Hick  Duncan  ran  upstairs '  to  see  Mary,  but  found  that 
she  had  joined  the  other  girls  in  their  apartments.  Mrs.  Liv- 
im-rston  -entered  at  that  mom, cut,  and  asked  where  the  girl 
were. 

“I’p  in  their  rooms.  I  guess.”  said  Dick. 

Duk  was  about  to  leave,  when  Evelyn  and  Margie  entered 
the  room  together. 

A  few  minutes  later  Terry  and  Fred,  accompanied  by  the 
two  artists,  came  up,  and  the  ladies  greeted  them  in  their 
pleasant  way. 

“Say.  girls,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  have  some  music,”  and  lie 
went  to  the  piano,  and  started  a  rollicking  song,  in  which  the 
others  joined. 

“Mrs.  Livingston,”  Terry  asked,  “where  is  Mary?” 

“She’s  up  in  her  room.”  was  the  reply. 

“Isn’t  she  coming  down  this  evening  at  all?” 

“Really  I  don’t  know.  Are  you  worried  about  her?” 

“Yes.”  he  laughed.  “I’m  worried  about  that  girl  all  the 
time:  awake  or  sleeping.” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  thinking  that  for  some  time,”  she  laughed. 
“I’ll  go  up  and  tel!  her  that  you  are  in  danger  of  having 
a  cnnvulsii  n  or  heart  prostration  if  she  doesn’t  come  down.” 

She  was  about  to  leave  when  Mary  put  in  an  appearance. 

Terry  saw  that  she  was  very  much  agitated,  but  he  quickly 
led  her  off  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  she  said: 

“Terry,  I  had  to  tell  Mr.  Gordon  that  I  wouldn’t  see  him 
again.  I’m  sorry  lor  the  poor  fellow,  for  he  seemed  to  be 
heartbroken.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  get  over  that  much  easier  than  if  his  head  was 
broken.  Had  if  not  been  for  Fred  I  would  have  thrown 
him  way  over  the  tallest  building  in  Rome  when  he  put  in 
nil  appearance  this  evening;  so  don’t  think  any  more  about 
him:  don’t  go  to  pitying  him.  but  simply  congratulate  your¬ 
self  on  having  saved  his  life.  Come  on  to  the  piano,  now,  and 
help  us  all  to  sing,”  and  he  led  her  up  to  the  little  group 
around  the  piano,  and  was  soon  singing  with  the  others  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  her  peace  of  mind. 

Finally  one  of  the  other  artists  remarked: 

“There’s  something  the  matter  with  Gordon.  He  left  us 
rather  suddenly.” 

“lie  may  have  forgotten  something,”  said  the  other  artist, 
“or  perhaps  is  feeling  unwell.” 

He  never  called  at  the  hotel  again. 

The  next  day.  when  one  of  the  other  artists  called  on  him, 
he  staged  that  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  and  had  to  call  in 
a  physician;  at  least,  that  is  what  one  of  the  artists  reported 
to  Fred. 

“Terry,  he  is  a  gentleman.”  said  Fred.  “He  is  hard  hit. 
but  I  guess  he  is  bearing  it  bravely.  I  feel  sorry  for  him 
for  calling  again  after  Dick’s  interview  with  him.” 

“It’s  always  best  to  keep  cool,  Terry.  You  can’t  blame  a 
fellow  for  falling  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl.  We’ve  all  done 
so  ourselves.” 


“Yes.  I>u!  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  to  quietly  look  on 
unmoved  and  watch  another  fellow  trying  to  cut  him  out.” 

“Very  true!  Hut  a  cool  head  frequently  saves  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  Mary  is  not  the  girl  to  trifle  with  you  or  any 
other  man.  She  is  not  disposed  to  flirt,  and  is  true  as  steel." 

“Ves.  i  believe  all  that.  A  man  may  know  he  has  a  dia¬ 
mond  of  the  first  water.  It’s  impossible  for  him  to  doubt 
its  purity,  but  at  the  same  time  he  knows  there  are  plenty 
of  people  who  would  take  it  away  from  him  if  they  could; 
so  you  keep  your  eye  on  it  and  take  good  care  of  it.” 

“G  ad!  Good!"  laughed  Fred.  “That  lits  the  case  ex¬ 
actly.  Yon  see  if  I  hadn’t  kept  a  cool  head  and  acted  as 
peacemaker  between  you  and  Mary,  when  you  bad  that  little 
circus  with  the  hornets  down  in  the  harm  both  of  you  would 
have  die!  with  broken  hearts.” 


'Ferry  laughed,  and  remarked: 

"Mariv  a  time  I’ve  waked  myself  up  laughing  at  that  very 
thing.  Fred." 

"Ye*.  I  believe  1  have.  too.  You  were  suffering  terribly, 
but  when  you  got  loaded  up  and  walked  in  and  kicked  that 
hornet's  in  st  you  tackled  a  little  more  than  you  could  mnn- 
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over  since.  They  are  little,  but  they  can  hit  hard,  and  no 
mistake.” 

After  spending  a  week  in  Rome  Fred  suggested  that  they 
go  northward  and  take  a  look  at  Venice,  that  beautiful  city 
on  the  Adriatic. 

They  took  leave  of  the  friends  they  had  met  there;  boarded 
a  train,  and  in  due  time  reached  Venice,  away  up  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

That  city,  too,  had  a  wonderful  history.  At  one  time  it 
was  governed  by  the  most  powerful  tyrants  in  all  Europe. 
It  had  a  vast  commerce,  hut  its  laws  were  rigid,  and  the 
Doges  ruled  the  city  with  an  iron  hand. 

They  visited  the  old  stone  buildings  in  which  political  pris¬ 
oners  were  kept,  tortured  to  death  in  many  cases.  From 
the  court  of  the  Doge  to  the  great  stone  prison  was  a  covered 
passageway,  over  one  of  the  canals,  and  it  is  known  in  his¬ 
tory  to-day  as  the  “Bridge  of  Sighs.”  They  went  through 
the  famous  church  of  St.  Mark.  In  front  of  it  was  a  paved 
square,  one  of  the  few  spots  in  the  city  where  people  could 
walk  about;  all  the  other  streets  were  canals,  and  boats, 
called  gondolas,  were  in  evidence  everywhere. 

Thousands  of  residents  could  step  in  one  of  the  boats  right 
at  their  doors,  to  be  carried  to  any  place  they  wished  to  go 
in  the  city.  On  moonlight  nights  in  the  summer-time  guitars, 
accompanying  singers,  were  heard  everywhere.  The  lights 
of  the  city  danced  on  the  waters,  making  the  scene  almost  a 
fairy  one. 

“Fred,  how  old  is  Venice?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“It’s  very  old.  dear.  More  than  a  thousand  or  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  perhaps  fifteen  hundred;  in  fact.  I’d  have 
to  consult  authorities  to  find  out  for  myself.  But  just  think 
of  the  many  thousands  of  lovers  who  did  tlieir  courting  in 
these  canals  on  board  the  gondolas.” 

“Well,  how  did  they  come  to  build  the  city  out  here  on 
the  water?” 

“It  was  in  the  days  when  people  had  to  have  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  incursions  of  tribes  north  of  this  point.  There 
were  a  number  of  little  islands  and  shallow  places  out  here, 
and  they  built  on  the  islands.  Finally  the  city  grew  until 
foundations  were  laid  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Then 
the  channels  were  deepened  to  be  used  as  canals  for  busi¬ 
ness,  for  pleasure  and  other  travel.  It  became  a  very  power¬ 
ful  city,  and  sent  out  armies  that  conquered  the  surrounding 
country.  Like  all  other  great  cities,  it  had  its  beginning  in 
a  small  way.  One  of  Shakespeare’s  most  powerful  plays  is 
located  here  in  Venice.  It  is  called  the  ‘Merchant  of  Ven¬ 
ice.’  ” 

“I've  read  it  many  a  time,  and  my  heart  always  went  out 
to  poor  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  old  Shylock.  the  old  money¬ 
lender,  and  I  rarely  loved  the  beautiful,  talented  Portia,  who 
made  the  speech  before  the  judge  in  defense  of  her  lover, 
to  save  him  the  loss  of  a  pound  of  flesh  to  her  cr rasping  old 
father.  ” 
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>>ay,  I  red.  said  Terry,  “there’s  one  thing  about  this  cit\ 
out  here  in  the  \v ater  that  puzzles  mo,  and  yet  I  see  no  men 
tion  made  of  it  in  any  history  or  in  the  stories  of  travelers  ’ 

“What’s  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“How  the  deuce  do  the  people  do  without  backyards  foi 
the  children  to  play  in?” 

“Great  Scott!  What's  the  trouble  with  your  gray  matter 
Toii.a  .  rhe>  just  open  the  back  door  and  the  little  ones 
plunge  out  and  sw  im  around  in  tlie  back  yard  like  tadpole* 
and  frogs.  ” 

“Come  off.  there.”  said  Dick.  “There  isn’t  a  backyard  to 
a  single  house  in  the  city.  Front  and  rear  are  public* canals 
and  no  privacy  whatever.  One  can  sit  at  the  window  of  lib 
bedroom  and  fish  all  day  and  night  if  lie  likes  if  it  is  too 
hot  at  night,  a  man  can  get  up  and  take  a  swim  and  go 
back  to  bed  again.  The  only  gardens  they  have  are  flower 
pots  m  the  windows.” 

"Hut  where  in  the  world  do  the  children  plav?"  asked 
Evelyn. 

“Why.  they  phiy  in  the  house!" 

I  don  t  believe  they  go  in  swimming  ”  said  \|.u.,q0  “lie 
cause  the  sewers  of  the  city  enter  the  ianaL  Yiko  Teirv 
I  m  puzzled,  too.  i  wouldn't  live  here  if  thev  won 
the  whole  eitv."  •  * 
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“You  are  both  off  a  bit,"  said  Fro 
where  there  are  walks  and  people  as 
hear  music.  The  square  In  front  of  t 
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'»*'  of  them;  and  there  are  little  walks  built  up,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  which  is  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  just  as  the  houses 
are." 

llv-w  quiet  everything  is.”  remarked  Margie.  “You  don’t 
hear  the  rumbling  of  vehicles  over  cobble-stones.  The  gon- 
d'  ias  ai  ho  silently  through  the  water,  and  we  only  hear  the 
voiees  of  the  gondoliers. ” 

"It  must  be  an  awful  place  for  mosquitoes.” 

“Oh.  no!  There  are  no  mosquitoes-  here.  This  is  salt 
water,  you  know.” 

“Well,  we  have  salt  water  along  the  Jersey  coast  and  on 
Ling  Island  at  home,  where  the  mosquitoes  are  frightful  at 
times." 

"Yes.  but  they  live  in  the  marshes,  and  there  are  none 
here.  ” 

The  party  saw  much  to  interest  them  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Venice.  They  spent  several  days  visiting  places  of  in¬ 
terest  and  nearly  the  half  of  each  day  in  the  gayly  decorated 
gondolas. 

Everything  seemed  picturesque  to  them,  and  in  no  place 
in  Europe  had  they  seen  anything  that  seemed  so  utterly 
foreign  as  that  beautiful  city  in  the  sea.  During  the  time 
of  their  stay  the  only  four-footed  animals  they  saw  were 
dogs,  cats  and  mice.  Not  once  did  they  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  horse  or  a  carriage,  until  they  left  the  city  and  struck  the 
mainland. 

From  Venice  they  went  to  Florence,  where  they  spent  two 
days,  visiting  the  art  galleries,  and  they  thought  that  they 
saw  as  many  and  more  interesting  paintings  than  they  did 
in  Rome  itself.- 


“Now.  girls,"  said  Fred,  “we  want  to  make  the  trip  from 
here  to  Vienna  by  daylight.  I’m  told  that  some  of  the  most 
interesting  mountain  scenery  in  all  Europe  lies  along  that 
line  of  railway.” 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Livingston,  “I  made  that  trip  once  some 
years  ago,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  the  mountain 
scenery.  I’ve  no  doubt  some  of  you  young  ladies  will  be¬ 
come  frightened,  for  in  some  places  you  can  look  out  the 
car  windows  straight  down  several  hundred  feet,  as  the  train 
winds  its  way  along  the  side  of  huge  mountains  of  rock,  and 
here  and  there  you  can  look  over  great  chasms  at  pretty  little 
villages,  nestling  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  across  the 
valleys,  one  or  two  miles  wide;  and  you  can’t  help  but  won¬ 
der  hew  in  the  world  the  people  get  down  or  up  to  them; 
nor  can  you  understand  why  people  will  build  homes  in  snob 
places.  I've  often  questioned  myself  about  it,  and  can  gife 
no  other  reason  for  it,  except  the  natural  fondness  of  the 
people  for  such  surroundings.” 

“Mr.  Livingston,  is  there  any  danger  of  accident?”  Mary 
Hamilton  asked. 

“Xo  more  than  on  any  other  road.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
two  railway  accidents  in  America  to  one  in  Europe,  because 
they  don’t  ‘run  at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed  over  here.  If 
thev  make  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  this  part  of  Europe,  they 
call  it  very  fast*  traveling;  whereas,  in  America  they  some¬ 
times  reach  a  speed  of  as  much  as  a  mile  a  minute,  w  Inch  is 
always  dangerous,  even  on  a  straight  and  level  roadbed.” 

“Say.”  said  Dick,  “we  may  not  be  going  more  than  a  mile 
an  hour,  but  if  the  train  leaves  the  track  and  rolls  down  a 
rocky  precipice,  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  it  will  be  all  up 

with  us.  ” 

-You  are  off,  there,  Dick,”  said  Terry.  “It  will  be  all 
down  with  us.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  difference?  Up  or  down,  we’d  land  at 
the  same  place.” 


“Oh.  would  we?  Where  would  we  land?” 

“Why.  the  girls  would  all  go  to  heaven,  and  we — well, 
Set's  don’t  talk  about  it.” 

••look  here.  Dick  Duncan.”  said  Margie,  “haven’t  you  made 
un  yonr  mind  yet  where  you  are  going  after  you  die?” 
“Well.  I'm  not  so  sure  of  where  I'm  going,  but  I’m  going 

to  follow  you.”  ,  1 

“Xo.  you  won’t,  for  Im  going,  to  be  a  widow  and  marry. 

Great  Scott,  Dick!  That’s  a  threat  to  put.  a  spider  in  yourj 

nil  right."  laughed  Dak.  “That  girl’s  going  to 
be  hadh  fooled,  let  me  tell  you.  She  thinks  I  can’t  eat  her 
m,  but  I  can.  She  doesn’t  dream  how  tough  I  am.” 

“Oi  do  hush!  You  are  both  talking  so  foolishly,”  put  in 


h"H?v  Evelyn,”  retorted  Dick,  “don’t  you  know  that  foolish- 
in’  love  in  a  state  of  effervescence?” 

*tXo,  I  don’t.” 
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“Then  you  don’t  know  what  love  really  is.  You  never  heard 
two  people  in  love  talking  sensibly  when  billing  and  cooing 
in  your  life.  There’s  a  lot  of  silly  baby  talk,  and  nonsense 
enough  to  set  green  grass  afire.” 

Evelyn  looked  at  Margie  and  asked: 

“Did  you  put  all  that  nonsense  in  his  head?” 

“No,  his  gray  matter  isn’t  ripe  yet.  He’s  of  very  slow 
growth,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he’ll  have  a  little  sense 
by  and  by.” 

“Great  Scott,  Dick!  That’s  the  worst  yet,”  exclaimed  Terry, 
and  he  and  Fred  began  nagging  him,  and  had  no  end  of  fun 
with  him. 

Margie  was  the  worst  of  all,  and  she  hit  him  hard  a  number 
of  times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  laughed  very  heartily  over  the 
badinage,  and  the  former  remarked  that  they  could  quarrel 
more  good-naturedly  than  anybody  he  had  seen  in  his  life. 

“Oh,  Margie  and  I  have  an  understanding,”  laughed  DickM 
“that  the  harder  things  we  say  to  each  other  the  deeper  our 
expressions  of  love;  so  we  are  really  making  love  to  each  other, 
when  others  think  we  are  quarreling.” 

That  put  the  laugh  on  Margie,  and  she  emphatically  denied 
having  any  such  understanding. 

“There  it  is!”  laughed  Dick.  “Just  reverse  what  she  says, 
and  you’ll  get  at  the  truth  of  the  situation.” 

“Oh,  is  that  the  way  to  interpret  it?” 

“Yes,  we  are  talking  in  cipher,  you  know,  as  important  mili¬ 
tary  secrets  are  written.  If  she  were  to  say  that  she  loved  me, I 
it  would  really  mean  that  she  hated  me.” 

“Oh,  would  it!”  Margie  asked,  her  eyes  snapping,  for  she 
saw'  they  had  the  laugh  on  her.  “Then  let  me  tell  you  that  no 
man  was  ever  loved  by  a  girl  as  much  as  I  love  you.  So 
there!  ” 

“Good!  Good!  You  all  hear  her  confession!”  laughed  Dick. 
“She’s  frank,  isn’t  she?  Doesn’t  care  who  hears  her  say  she 
loves  me.” 

Terry,  Fred  and  the  others  laughed  with  a  heartiness  that 
caused  Margie’s  face  to  turn  crimson. 

Mrs.  Livingston  almost  became  hysterical,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  Margie  get  the  worst  of  it. 

“Oh,  Margie!”  said  Fred.  “I’m  going  to  tell  mother  that. 
How  she  will  be  shocked  when  she  hears  that  you  told  Dick, 
in  the  presence  of  all  of  us,  that  you  loved  him  more  than  ever 
any  man  was  loved  by  a  girl.” 

“All  right,  just  give  her  the  key  to  the  confession,"  she 
retorted.  “You  can’t  play  such  a  trick  as  that  on  me.  Dick 
Duncan  at  this  moment  is  the  greatest  liar  in  Europe.” 

“That  means  I’m  the  most  truthful!”  laughed  Dick,  “ac¬ 
cording  to  the  key  to  the  cipher.  I’m  sorry  for  you  fellows1 
whose  reputation  is  somewhat  in  doubt  with  your  girls.” 

Dick  had  the  run  on  her,  but  Margie  was  a  Fearnot,  and 
her  nerve  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  although  she  was  some¬ 
what  staggered  at  Dick’s  pool  cheek  and  audacity. 

Many  other  girls  would  have  beaten  a  retreat,  but  Margie 
was  not  one  of  the  retreating  kind,  and  it  became  a  battlei 
royal  between  them  for  the  next  half  hour.  She  cornered  him 
several  times,  and  finally  got  him  confused,  and  he  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  had  lost  the  key  to  the  cipher. 

“I  knew  it,”  she  laughed.  “I  was  right  at  first  about  that 
gray  matter  of  yours.  You  want  to  eat  some  brain  food  stead-, 
ily  for  about  five  years  to  come.  Then  you’ll  know  enough  to 
go  in  when  it  rains.” 

The  next  day  they  took  an  early  train  for  Vienna,  and  all  day. 
long  there  were  bursts  of  exclamations  from  both  the  boys' 
and  the  girls  over  hits  of  magnificent  scenery  along  the  line 
of  the  read. 

“I’ve  been  around  the  world  twice,”  remarked  Fred,  “but, 
never  before  did  I  ever  see  such  scenery  as  this.  It’s  a  grand j 
panorama,  changing  every  mile,  and  the  variety  seems  to  bej 
infinite.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “It’s  worth  a  trip  to  Europe,  just  to  take 
a  trip  over  this  line.” 

They  passed  a  number  of  cities  whose  histories  were  much 
greater  than  the  communities  themselves.  There  were  some| 
small  towns  that  had  figured  in  history  for  a  thousand  years,! 
in  both  civil  and  military  annals.  * 

“Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  “don’t  they  sometimes  have  ava-, 
lanches  of  snow  in  these  mountains?” 

“Yes,  and  sometimes  much  damage  is  done  to  both  property 
and  life.  But,  of  course,  the  greatest  avalanches  occur  in  the, 
Alps,  where  the  mountain  chains  are  higher  and  of  greater) 
range.” 

At  one  little  station  where  the  train  stopped  there  \va3i 
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cjuite  a  crowd  of  people,  who  had  gathered  to  see  the  train 
pass.  I 

Their  costumes  seemed  quite  odd  to  the  girls.  Not  one  of  the 
native  girls  had  on  a  dress  that  reached  lower  than  the  top  of 
her  shoes,  and  what  sturdy,  rosy-cheeked  lasses  they  were! 
They  seemed  strong  and  hearty!. 

“My!"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  ‘'"there  isn’t  a  pale  face  among 
them.  The  men  are  all  sturdy-looking  fellows,  and  the  girls 
none  the  less  so." 

“Yes,"  said  Fred,  “those  girls  are  mountain  climbers  as  well 
as  the  men.  Not  one  of  you  could  keep  up  with  them  half  an 
hour,  and  they  can  tramp  over  these  heights  all  day  long. 
Mountain  climbing  is  the  most  healthful  exercise  in  the 

world. " 

“Why,  Fred,  haven't  they  any  roads  among  these  moun¬ 
tains?’’ 

“Yes,  at  the  foot  of  each  mountain  you'll  find  even  better 
roads  than  we  have  in  America.  Rough  places  are  smoothed 

over.  ” 

“Neither  could  you  keep  up  with  the  men,"  said  Evelyn. 

“Well,  I  confess  I  would  get  tired.  But  I’d  become  used  to 
it  in  a  very  short  time.  I’ve  been  used  to  hard  exercise,  and 
am  quite  tough,  let  me  tell  you.  But  mountain  climbing  is 
quite  different  from  other  exercise.  A  blacksmith  develops 
muscles  in  his  arms,  chest  and  shoulders;  but  mountain 
climbing  exercises  every  muscle  between  a  man’s  toes  and  his 
fingers.” 

In  due  time  they  reached  Vienna,  the  Austrian  capital,  a 
city  of  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  million  population.  It 
was  a  different  road  from  the  one  on  which  they  first  entered 
the  city,  and  they  had  a  better  view  of  the  Danube  River  than 
on  their  former  visit.  The  suburbs  of  the  great  city  ex¬ 
tended  farther  out  than  on  the  other  side. 

They  passed  several  castles  belonging  to  members  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  view  they  had  of  them  was  almost  like  a 
fairy  scene. 

A  gentleman  on  the  train  called  Mr.  Livingston’s  attention 
to  a  palace  some  miles  out  from  the  city  which  had  a  very 
melancholy  history.  It  was  where  the  Crown  Prince  of  Aus¬ 
tria  committed  suicide  years  before  because  the  Emperor 
would  not  give  his  consent  to  his  marriage  with  a  princess  who 
w’as  a  relative  of  the  royal  family. 


see  that  royalty  and  happiness  are  two  different  things  alto- 
gether.  Take  the  little  boys  around  Fredonla,  and  they  an- 
i  far  happier.  They  can  go  out  in  the  woods  with  their  dogs 
and  catch  rabbits  and  tree  the  squirrels.  They  can  go  fishing 
:  in  the  summer-time;  throw  off  their  clothes  and  go  in  the 
!  water.  They  fight  once  in  a  while,  stub  their  toes  against 
roots  and  rocks,  rob  fruit  orchards  and  pick  blackberries  till 
they  can’t  hold  any  more,  and  as  they  grow  larger  can  fall 
in  iove  with  some  bright-eyed  little  miss,  busk  in  her  smiles, 
bring  her  flowers  and  fruit,  and  dream  of  her  of  nights,  all  of 
which  princes  of  the  blood  royal  are  forbidden  to  do.  I  tell 
you  I’d  rather  grow  up  a  wrild  Arab  in  the  gutters,  or  a  tousle- 
headed  youth  on  the  farm  than  to  be  reared  in  the  gilded  cage 
in  a  palace.  I  would  rather  be  Fred  Fearnot  to-day  than  the 
crown  prince  of  any  royal  family  in  Europe,  for  I  can  marr> 
the  girl  of  my  choice,  install  her  as  a  queen  of  her  home,  and 
worship  her  as  the  divinity  of  my  existence;  whereas,  the 
crowm  prince  must  take  a  wife  selected  for  him  by  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Government.  Questions  of  beauty,  love  or  com¬ 
patibility  of  temperament  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
They  are  not  even  considered.” 

As  Evelyn  listened  to  his  description  of  the  two  phases  of 
life  her  eyes  sparkled,  cheeks  glowred  and  her  heart  : airly 
throbbed  with  the  happiness  she  felt. 

“Fred,  I  agree  with  you  in  all  that,"  she  remarked,  "and 
unhappy  life  is  not  worth  living;  whereas,  if  one  s  heart  is  filled 
with  love,  and  perfect  confidence  reigns,  the  very  ugliest 
things  of  nature  seem  beautiful.  The  sunshine  is  brighter, 
the  flowrers  are  more  beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  all  nature 
sings  continually  of  love  and  joy  and  happiness.’ 

The  train  came  to  a  stop  in  the  great  railway  station,  and 
again  the  party  entered  carriages  to  be  driven  to  the  same 
hotel  where  they  had  stopped  on  their  former  visit. 

They  were  not  able  to  get  the  same  apartments  they  had 
before,  but  were  installed  in  others,  still  better,  if  possible. 

The  hotel  manager  seemed  to  be  a  bit  surprised  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  but  as  they  made  a  party  of  eight,  and  had  sumptuous 
apartments,  it  meant  considerable  revenue  for  the  house;  so 
his  welcome  was  very  cordial.  He  bowed  ceremoniously,  with 
a  bland  smile  on  his  fat  face,  and  servants  were  sent  hurrying 
and  skurrying  to  wait  upon  them,  attend  to  their  baggage  and 
await  their  beck  and  call. 


When  Mr.  Livingston  repeated  the  story  to  the  girls  they 
gazed  at  it  from  the  car  windows  until  the  train  had  passed 
the  castle,  and  they  could  no  longer  see  it. 

“Fhat  a  sad  story  it  is!”  remarked  Evelyn. 

“Yes,"  said  Fred,  “and  it  shows  that  riches  and  power  don’t 
always  bring  happiness.  There  are  as  much  heart  burning, 
grief  and  sorrow  in  royal  palaces  as  in  the  huts  of  the  poor, 
and  often  a  great  deal  more.  Rulers  often  have  to  marry  for 
reasons  of  State,  where  there  is  no  love  in  the  matter  at  all. 
In  fact,  they  live  in  a  state  of  gilded  misery,  where  there  are 
millions  of  subjects  ivho  live  by  their  daily  labor  who  are  far 
happier  than  members  of  royalty.” 

“That’s  so,  Fred,”  she  assented.  “If  one  is  not  happy  what 
is  it  worth  to  have  power  and  wealth?  I  would  far  rather 
be  happy. in  a  hut,  for  an  unhappy  life  is  nothing  but  a  living 
death. ” 

“True,  every  word  of  it,  dear.  Yet  with  many  people  of 
both  sexes,  ambition  smothers  all  the  tender  emotions  of  the 
heart  and  soul,  and  they  try  to  deceive  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  happy." 

“Fred,  I  don’t  believe  that  ambition  can  deceive  the  heart. 
If  one  isn’t  happy,  he  or  she  knows  it." 

“Yes,  but  one  can’t  always  understand  why  one  is  unhappy. 
They  know  that  something  is  lacking,  but  don’t  know  what 
it  is.  I  once  read  a  story  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France, 
when  his  father  was  Emperor.  He  was  a  little  fellow,  five  or 
six  years  old;  lived  in  a  magnificent  palace;  dressed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  had  everything  in  the  way  of  toys  that 
money  and  power  could  secure;  had  his  governess  and  royal 
instructor  and  all  that;  but  one  day  they  were  giving  him  a 
walk  through  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  when  he  saw 
some  dirty  street  gamins  playing  in  the  gutter.  He  stopped 
and  looked  at  them  with  a  very  wistful  expression  in  his  eyes, 
and  begged  his  attendants  to  permit  him  to  play  with  those 
little  boys  in  their  rags  and  dirt.  He  was  refused,  and  they 
led  him  away,  with  a  very  sad  expression  on  his  little  face. 
Those  children  in  the  gutter  were  far  happier  than  he  was, 
for  they  could  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations;  but  prac¬ 
tically  he  was  in  a  gilded  cage,  and  was  denied  all  the  boyish 
desires  of  his  nature.  He  wanted  to  run  and  jump,  roll  in  the 
dirt,  kick  up  his  heels,  make  dirt  pies,  stand  on  his  head  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  all  of  which  royalty  may  not  do;  so  you 


CHAPTER  V. 

fred’s  story  of  managing  wives. 

Before  they  retired  that  evening  the  clerk  of  the  hotel 
handed  Fearnot  a  batch  of  upward  of  a  dozen  letters,  all  from 
America. 

He  was  so  overjoyed  at  getting  them  that  he  ran  upstairs, 
opened  the  package  and  distributed  the  letters. 

There  were  some  for  each  one  in  the  party. 

Evelyn  had  letters  from  her  mother  and  from  Amalie.  There 
were  letters  from  Joe,  Fannie  Gardner  and  from  Mrs.  Fearnot; 
Rudolph  and  Elsie  had  also  written. 

Fred  had  a  letter  from  Millionaire  Klein,  who  expressed 
his  most  complete  satisfaction  over  the  result  of  his  mission 
to  Petrograd,  and  told  him  if  he  needed  any  funds  whilst 
doing  Europe,  he  could  draw-  on  him  at  sight  for  any  amount 
needed. 

He  showed  that  letter  to  Terry,  Dick  and  Mr.  Livingston. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Dick,  “you  made  a  mistake  in  not  sending 
one  of  that  Frenchman’s  ears  to  him.” 

“Shut  up,  you  barbarian!"  exclaimed  Fred.  “I  believe  you 
are  half  Indian.” 

Dick  merely  laughed,  and  proceeded  to  read  his  letters. 
A  half  hour  later  Evelyn  came  to  Fred  to  inquire  about  his 
correspondents. 

She  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  all  well,  and  everything 
going  on  smoothly. 

“Yes,  little  girl,”  he  said.  “They  are  all  well  and  happy, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  from  New7  York  clear  up  to  New  Era! 
There  is  nothing  private  in  any  of  these  letters;  so  you  and 
the  girls  may  take  them  and  read  them."  and  he  passed  over 
the  entire  bunch,  including  Klein's  letter. 

"Fred.  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  let  you  read  Amalie’s  letter,  for  I 
don’t  think  that  she  intended  anybody  else  to  see  it  but 
Margie  and  myself." 

“That’s  all  right,  dear.  You'll  see  from  Joe’s  letter  that  ho 
is  still  in  love  with  the  big  blonde,  for  he  speaks  of  the  hapnv 
times  he  has  with  her,  yachting  on  the  lake,  attending  the 
Wild  West  Show,  and  the  horse  races  and  all  that  sort  of  thine 
1  He  says  that  Amalie  and  Mrs.  Emmons  had  a 


ng 

chariot  race 

and  that  she  beat  the  widow.  That  is  to  b-1  expected. 

1  Amalie  is  not  the  girl  to  be  beaten  by  anybody.  He  s 


though. 

ays  that 
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t'.'.o  hotel*  and  cottages  are  all  filled  to  overflowing,  and  that 
ihcav  are  many  very  prominent  people  there,  and  that  every 
day  inquiries  are  made  as  to  when  we  will  return." 

My.  Fred.  1  really  wish  we  were  back  there  now!” 

"Yes,  1  think  we  would  have  more  fun,  but  as  long  as  we 
arc  over  here  in  Europe  we  may  as  well  see  it  all,  for  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  will  make  such  a  trip  again  in  years.  Tell 
me.  arc  the  Hamiltons  all  well?” 

"Yes.  Mary’s  mother  writes  that  it  has  been  published  in 
the  Fredonia  paper  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  a  duel  in 
Berlin,  and  cut  a  Frenchman’s  ears  off.” 

“Great  Scott!  Joe  made  no  mention  of  that  at  all  in  his 
letter." 

*’I  guess  he  forgot  it,  Fred.  He  probably  had  so  many  other 
things  to  write  about." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  the  thing  happened.  But  it  couldn’t  be 
avoided." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  that  we  girls  don’t  have  to  fight  duels.” 

"So  am  I.  It  would  be  an  awful  sight  to  see  a  couple  of  girls 
scratching  each  other’s  faces  and  pulling  hair.  But  sometimes, 
in  France,  women  fight  duels,  and  use  the  rapiers  with  great 
skill." 

"They  can’t  be  respectable  women." 

"Oh,  yes!  It’s  respectable  in  France,  though  rather  seldom 
indulged  in;  but  you  girls  have  a  more  powerful  weapon  in 
your  tongues  than  you  would  have  with  a  saber.  My,  how  you 
can  stab  each  other  with  a  keen,  verbal  thrust,  and  how  you 
can  look  and  turn  up  your  pretty  noses,  and  away  goes  some 
other  girl’s  reputation.” 

"Fred,  you  have  an  awfully  mean  streak  in  you.  I  wonder 
if  you’ll  ever  get  rid  of  it.” 

“Well,  I  never  did  claim  to  be  perfect,  you  know.  People  of 
both  sexes  have  their  faults,  but  it’s  not  always  pleasant  to 
be  told  of  them.  But  I’m  willing  to  exchange  confessions  writh 
any  of  you  girls.  I  never  could  understand  why  it  is  that  a 
girl  will  forgive  in  a  man  a  thing  that  they  wouldn’t  forgive 
in  her  own  sex.  I  hold  that  up  against  you  as  one  of  the  worst 
failings  of  the  sex.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  hold  it  up  against  me  individually.  It  isn’t 
fair  to  judge  all  the  sex  by  the  doings  of  a  few.” 

"That's  right.  But  don’t  flatter  yourself  that  it  is  the  doings 
of  just  a  few.  It  is  done  by  the  vast  majority.  When  a  young 
man  violates  the  proprieties  the  girls  merely  laugh  at  him, 
but  if  a  girl  does  so,  no  matter  how  innocently,  you  all  give 
her  the  cut  direct.  You  have  one  law  for  men  and  another  for 
girls,  which  is  all  wrong.  Whatever  is  wrong  in  a  girl  is  wrong 
in  a  man,  and  really  the  man  ought  to  be  more  severely  pun¬ 
ished  than  the  girl  herself.  But,  Great  Scott,  how  we  all  love 
the  girls  with  all  their  faults!” 

“There  you  go,  doing  the  very  thing  that  you  accuse  us  of. 
You  call  out  a  man  and  shoot  him,  or  cut  his  ears  off  for  doing 
something,  and  for  the  same  thing  you’d  hug  and  kiss  a  girl, 
if  she  would  let  you.” 

"Say,  brother,”  said  Margie,  interrupting  Fred’s  conversation 
with  Evelyn,  "Amalie  writes  that  Mrs.  Emmons  has  a  beau.” 

“That’s  nothing  new.  I  never  saw  her  without  one.  As 
pretty  a  woman  as  she  is  can  have  beaux  any  time  she  wants 
them.” 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  There  is  a  new  man  paying 
most  devoted  attention  to  her.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  surprised  at  that.  Ever  since  I  knew  her  I’ve 
noticed  many  gentlemen  showing  great  anxiety  on  her  account. 
She’s  a  great  catch,  and  knows  it,  too.  But  have  any  of  you 
heard  anything  about  Tom  Hogan  and  Fannie  Gardner?” 

"Yes.  Amalie  speaks  of  them  in  her  letter,”  replied  Margie. 
"She  says  they  are  a  most  devoted  couple,  and  that  her  sister 
Mary  is  writing  to  her  to  return  to  Colorado  as  soon  as  she 

can.” 

"That’s  just  like  Mary,”  added  Fred.  “I  really  believe  she 
i<  afraid  that  Fannie  will  marry  out  East  and  stay  there.” 

“Fred,  I  can  hardly  blame  her  for  it,”  put  in  Evelyn.  They 
ire  devoted  sisters;  were  never  separated  before  in  their  lives, 
and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  two  girls  more  devoted  to  their 
old  parents  than  those  two.” 

••Yf'-  they  are  splendid  girls.  Fannie  is  just  the  sort  of  a 
girl  that  Tom  needs  for  a  wife.  If  she  stays  out  in  Colorado 
.-lu  ll  probably  marry  a  cowboy,  who  will  never  be  anything 
Civ-  Marv  in  fortunate  in  capturing  Nick,  but  not  one  in  a 
thou -and  meets  with  such  good  fortune.  Tom  is  a  hard 
worker  saves  his  money,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  independ¬ 
ent  has  no  bad  habits,  and  I  think  as  a  husband  he’d 

ic  a  very  devoted  one;  would  stay  at  home  of  evenings,  which, 
from  my  observation,  is  a  fault  that  a  good  wife  never  com¬ 
plains  of.  i  ve  seen  many  wives  left  alone  to  amuse  them¬ 


selves  three,  four  and  live  nights  in  the  "week.  The  husband 
would  be  out  enjoying  himself  with  his  friends;  really,  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  in  every  community  to  arrest 
and  line  a  man  if  caught  out  Qn  the  streets  after  nine  o’clock 
of  nights,  unless  on  urgent  business.” 

"Fred,  wouldn’t  you  get  caught  a  few  times  under  such 
regulations  as  that?” 

“That  depends  entirely  on  what  kind  of  a  wife  I  had.  A 
great  deal  of  that  depends  upon  the  wife.  If  she  doesn’t  make 
home  a  pleasant  place  for  her  husband  he  is  just  as  sure  to 
go  out  of  evenings  to  enjoy  himself  as  the  sun  shines.  I  heard 
of  a  lady  in  Brooklyn  once  whose  husband,  just  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  through  his  supper,  would  go  out  to  a  saloon  on  the 
corner,  and  spend  the  evening  with  a  number  of  friends,  drink¬ 
ing  beer  and  playing  different  kinds  of  games.  He  never 
drank  to  excess,  never  went  home  drunk,  kept  his  wife  well 
supplied  with  money  for  household  expenses,  but  do  as  she 
would,  she  couldn’t  keep  him  at  home  of  evenings.  It  was 
very  hard  on  ner,  because  she  was  at  home  all  day  while  he  was 
away  at  work,  and  she  thought  it  rather  hard  that  she  should 
be  without  his  company  all  day  long,  and  until  bedtime  of 
evenings.  She  consulted  with  another  married  lady,  whose 
husband  belonged  to  the  same  gang  that  spent  their  evenings 
together,  and  found  that  she  was  worried,  too.  At  last  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  run  a  saloon  herself.  So  she  visited  a 
carpenter,  and  had  him  make  her  a  nice  little  counter  with 
some  shelves  behind  it,  and,  unknown  to  her  husband,  had  the 
carpet  in  the  back  room  taken  up,  some  chairs  and  a  couple 
of  counters  put  in  there;  had  a  keg  of  beer  put  in,  keeping  the 
whole  matter  a  secret  from  her  husband  till  she  was  ready  for 
the  experiment.  She  had  white  sand  sprinkled  on  the  floor, 
just  as  she  had  seen  on  the  floors  of  saloons;  then  she  invited 
three  or  four  ladies  whose  husbands  were  in  the  gang  with 
hers,  to  come  over  right  after  supper  one  evening,  ana  tiring 
their  husbands  with  them.  The  husbands  came  with  their 
wives,  to  the  very  great  surprise  of  the  nervy  woman’s  husband, 
who  was  preparing  to  go  out  to  the  corner  saloon.  Just  as 
they  were  about  to  start  out  together  she  told  them  that  there 
was  a  new  saloon  opened,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  go  there.  Then  she  opened  the  door,  and  the  little  bar 
appeared  in  sight,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  her  husband. 
It  fairly  took  his  breath  away,  but  she  laughed  gaily,  went 
behind  the  bar  and  called  uot: 

“  ‘What  will  you  have,  gentlemen?’ 

“The  others  laughed,  sat  down  at  the  table  and  called  for 
beer.  She  brought  them  foaming  glasses,  and  her  husband  en¬ 
joyed  the  joke,  because  lie  had  to.  The  other  wives  joined  in, 
and  drank  beer,  too,  and  played  cards  with  them.  Standing 
behind  the  bar,  the  wife  explained: 

“  ‘I  decided  to  open  this  bar  in  order  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  my  husband  of  evenings.  It  seems  that  the  atmosphere 
of  a  saloon  is  absolutely  necessary  to  his  comfort.  I’m  willing 
to  provide  that  comfort  for  him,  if  it’ll  keep  him  at  home. 
No  matter  how  hard  it  may  be  storming,  he  goes  out  to  the 
saloon  on  the  corner,  spends,  on  an  average,  fifty  cents  an 
evening,  and  doesn't  come  home  until  I’m  asleep.  He's  then 
himself  full  of  beer,  and  goes  to  sleep  nearly  as  soon  as  his 
head  touches  the  pillow;  and  the  wives  of  the  rest  of  you  have 
about  the  same  experience.  Now,  I’ll  run  this  bar  all  the  year 
around,  if  it'll  keep  John  at  home.’ 

“John  was  staggered.  He  saw  that  his  wife  had  invested 
about  twenty-five  dollars  in  fitting  up  the  place,  and  that  the 
laugh  was  on  him. 

“  ‘Look  here,  my  dear,’  said  John,  ‘you’ve  forgotten  one  thing, 
I  guess;  that  you  have  to  pay  a  license  to  run  a  bar.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  no!  I  consulted  a  lawyer  about  that.  He  said  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  pay  a  license  unless  I  sold  beer.  I’m  not 
selling  it  at  all;  I’m  furnishing  it  free.’ 

“  ‘Well,  who’s  going  to  pay  for  it?’ 

“  ‘I’ll  pay  for  it.’ 

“  ‘Well,  inside  of  a  month  you’ll  be  busted  if  you  furnish 
beer  free.’ 

“  ‘Maybe  so.  I’d  rather  be  busted  financially  than  to  go 
dead  broke  on  the  company  of  my  husband.’ 

“John  surrendered  at  once,  and  they  celebrated  the  joke 
played  on  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  and  his  three  friends, 
in  trying  to  empty  the  keg  of  beer,  went  to  bed  drunk.  It  cured 
him,  though,  and  inside  of  a  week  the  little  barroom  went  out 
of  business.  After  that  John  stayed  at  home,  and  his  wife 
bought  beer  by  the  case  for  him,  sat  down  and  played  cards 
with  him,  or  had  one  or  two  neighbors  drop  in  and  join  them.” 

“Now,  Fred,  did  such  a  tiling  ever  happen?”  Mary  Hamilton 
asked. 

“Yes,  it  happened  over  in  Brooklyn;  and  when  we  return, 
if  you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  1  can  take  you  to  a  party  who 
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was  present  at  the  opening  of  that  little  domestic  bar,  and  he’ll 
swear  to  it,  if  you  want  him  to.  It’s  not  one  in  a  hundred 
that  has  the  nerve  that  that  fellow’s  wife  had,  to  play  that 
sort  of  a  ;ume,  but  she  did,  and  it  worked  admirably.  I  read 
in  the  papers  in  New  York  two  years  ago  that  a  man  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  home  drunk  and  knocking  the  wife  and 
children  about.  Several  times  he  had  given  her  a  black  eye. 
She  suffered  until  her  patience  gave  out.  One  night  he  came 
home  full  to  the  muzzle,  threw  himself  on  the  lounge  and  was 
soon  in  a  drunken  slumber.  She  got  the  clothes  line,  tied  his 
hands  and  feet  securely,  got  a  rawhide  and  began  thrashing 
him.  He  whooped  and  yelled.  His  yells  brought  in  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  she  told  them  that  she  was  getting  even  with  him 
for  his  drunken  brutality,  and  that  she  would  give  the  rawhide 
to  any  one  who  interfered.  He  swore  like  a  pirate,  and  the 
neighbors  stood  around  and  looked  on,  not  daring  to  offer  any 
assistance.  He  struggled  hard  to  get  loose,  but  at  last  had  to 
give  up.  He  promised  never  to  drink  another  drop  of  liquor, 
nor  to  strike  her  or  any  of  the  children.  She  got  the  Bible, 
and  made  him  swear  a  solemn  oath,  and  the  others  were  wit¬ 
nesses.’’ 

“  ‘Now,’  she  said,  when  she  had  finished  with  him,  ‘you  may 
try  to  get  even  with  me  for  this  thing  when  I  untie  your  hands 
and  feet,  but  if  you  do  I  will  kill  you.  I’m  entitled  to  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  law  will  give  it  to  me.’ 

“Her  manifestation  of  nerve  and  determination  gave  him 
an  awful  fear  of  her,  and.  strange  as  it  my  seem,  he  actually 
reformed  and  never  got  drunk  again.” 

“Give  us  another  lesson,  brother,”  said  Margie;  “some  of  us 
girls  may  stand  in  need  of  it  some  day.” 

“All  right."  he  laughed.  “There  was  a  very  innocent  young 
lady  who  married  a  fellow  who  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
sober  iu  the  day-time,  and  loading  up  pretty  well  at  night; 
so  a  month  or  so  after  their  marriage  some  friends  brought 
him  home  in  a  carriage,  and  bore  him  into  the  house  and 
told  her  he  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill.  She  had  never 
been  in  contact  with  a  drunken  man  before,  and  from  his 
incoherent  way  of  talking  she  got  the  impression  on  her  mind 
that  he  had  an  attack  of  brain  fever.  She  had  heard  that 
the  treatment  for  brain  fever  was  to  place  the  feet  in  hot 
water,  and  thus  draw  the  fever  from  the  head,  but  some  old 
lady  told  her  that  mustard-plaster  was  better  than  hot  water; 
so  she  took  off  his  shoes  and  socks  and  put  a  strong  mustard- 
plaster  on  both  feet,  that  extended  from  heels  to  toes,  bound 
the  plasters  on  and  laid  his  feet  on  the  sofa.  In  a  little 
while  the  mustard  began  to  draw,  and  he  woke  up  kicking 
and  yelling,  saying  that  his  feet  were  on  fire.  She  knew 
then  that  the  plaster  was  working,  and  in  her  innocence 
thought  that  the  harder  it  worked  the  more  effective  it 
would  be:  but  he  howled  and  swore,  and  said  things  that 
made  her  blood  run  chill.  The  result  was  that  the  next 
morning  his  feet  were  so  sore  that  he  couldn't  put  on  his 
shoes,  or  even  walk  in  his  stocking  feet.  She  explained  to 
him  that  he  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  been  brought  home 
by  friends,  suffering  from  brain  fever,  and  that  she  had 
saved  his  life  by  putting  mustard-plasters  on  his  feet. 

“He  saw  that  she  never  suspected  what  was  the  matter, 
and  really  thought  that  he  was  ill.  He  begged  her,  if  he 
was  ever  brought  home  that  way  again  to  just  let  him  alone, 
as  sleep  would  be  a  sufficient  remedy. 

“  ‘Oh,  no!.  Mother  always  believed  in  mustard-plasters,  and 
so  do  I.  It  saved  your  life.’ 

“He  never  came  home  with  ‘brain  fever’  again.” 

“Sny.  Fred,”  said  Dick,  “don’t  give  those  girls  any  more 
lessons.  You  may  be  laying  up  trouble  for  yourself.” 

“That’s  all  right,  old  man.  If  l  ever  marry  and  come 
home  to  my  wife  drunk  l  want  her  to  administer  the  severest 
punishment  she  can  give  to  me.” 

“So  do  I.”  said  Terry. 

“Now.  look  here,"  laughed  Dick,  “I’m  a  law-abiding  man, 
but  a  woman  has  no  more  right  to  take  the  law  in  her  hands 
than  a  man  has.” 

I  hat  s  all  right,  old  man.  The  community  will  ride  a 
Tuan  on  a  rail  for  abusing  his  wife,  but  lie  can’t  get  any 
sympathy  when  his  wife  thrashes  him.  so  you'd  better  make 
up  your  mind  to  always  go  home  sober.” 

Their  long  journey  sent  the  tourists  to  bed  rather 
that  evening,  and  the  letters  they  had  received  from 
caused  them  all  to  indulge  in  pleasant  dreams.  The 
were  locking  brUht  next  morning  when  they  appeared  in 
the  great  breakfast  room,  where  a  number  of  guests  recog¬ 
nized  them. 

The  girls  smiled  and  bowed  to  several  ladies,  who  were 
#t'  pping  there  at  the  time  they  left  for  Constantinople;  but 
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the  boys  saw  no  acquaintances  among  the  gentlemen  until 
later  in  the  day,  when  they  met  several  In  tin*  reading-room. 

“Hello!”  said  a  German  gentleman,  extending  his  hand  to 
Fearnot.  “When  did  you  return  to  the  city V” 

“We  came  in  last  night,”  ho  said.  “We  had  quite  a  time 
of  it  since  we  left  here.  We  spent  a  week  in  Constantinople, 
then  took  a  steamer  up  tin*  Mediterranean  to  Brindisi.” 

“Why.  that  was  a  trip!” 

“Yes,  an  extremely  pleasant  one.  We  spent  a  week  In 
Rome,  another  at  Venice  and  several  days  at  Florence.” 

“Quite  a  roundabout  way.” 

“Yes,  but  what  we  saw  was  worth  the  money  and  the 
time.” 

“  Wish  I  could  have  been  with  you,  but  business  lias  kept 
me  here  in  Vienna  much  longer  than  I  expected.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  BOYS  AGAIN  ON  THE  DANUBE. 


Terry  and  Dick  joined  Fred  in  the  reading-room,  where 
he  was  talking  with  the  German,  and  the  latter  greeted  them  f 
cordially. 

“Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  gentlemen,”  he  said.  “When 
you  went  away  you  left  an  impression  behind  you  that  you 
were  very  enterprising  young  men.” 

“Good!”  laughed  Terry.  “We  claim  to  be  enterprising  from 
a  business  standpoint,  and  that’s  the  reputation  we  have  at 
home.” 

“Oh,  you  misunderstand  me!”  said  the  other.  “I  allude  to 
the  little  trouble  you  had  with  Count  Hageman  and  liis 
friends.  ” 

“Oh.  indeed!  How  is  the  count,  and  what  has  become  of 
him?” 

“He  is  here  in  the  city,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  dropping 
in  often.  Only  yesterday  evening  be  entertained  a  party  at 
dinner  here.” 

“Well,  he  seems  to  be  a  social  sort  of  fellow,”  said  Terry, 
“but  I  hardly  think  he  understands  Americans.” 

“Well,  lie  and  his  friends  think  you  Americans  don't  un¬ 
derstand  the  people  in  this  country.” 

“Maybe  we  don’t,”  said  Terry.  “There  are  different  cus¬ 
toms  and  ideas  in  various  countries.  There  are  some  people, 
you  know,  who  salute  each  other  by  rubbing  their  noses  to¬ 


gether,  and.  we  laugh  at  it  and  think  it  funny.  The  cus¬ 


toms  of  a  country,  you  know,  are  always  more  powerful  than 
law,  even  in  civilized  communities.  In  the  extreme  western 
part  of  the  United  States  there  is  an  unwritten  law  that  if 
a  man  steals  a  horse  or  a  cow  he  is  to  be  hanged  for  it.  even 
without  form  of  law;  whereas,  if  one  kills  another  no  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  it,  unless  it  was  a  cold-blooded  murder, 
where  the  victim  didn’t  have  any  show.” 

“Oh,  that’s  what  they  call  ‘lynch  law’  over  there,  isn’t 
it?” 


“Yes,"  said  Terry.  “We  have  other  laws  on  statute  books, 
but  that  law  of  dealing  with  horse-thieves  is  stronger  than 
any  other.  For  all  that,  it  isn't  right,  though  tlie  fellow 
may  deserve  to  be  hanged.  Go  over  into  Montenegro  and 
you  11  find  that  every  man  wears  a  belt  with  one,  two  and 
sometimes  three  and  four  pistols  in  it.  Even  the  waiter  in 
the  hotel  will  bring  you  your  plate  of  soup  with  one  or  two 
pistols  in  his  belt.  It  is  simply  the  custom  of  tlie  country. 
In  America  we  have  a  law  in  all  the  States  east  of  tlie 
Mississippi  River  that  proliibites  a  man  from  carrying  a 
weapon  concealed  from  public  view;  yet  nobody  ever  carries 
one  in  any  other  way.  Then  there  are  other  countries  where 
men  of  title  can  do  pretty  much  as  they  please.  They  can 
run  over  a  poor  man.  kick  him  out  of  his  way.  and  the  poor 
fellow  doesn’t  consider  himself  insulted.  It's  the  case  in 
England,  in  France,  and  almost  everywhere  else  in  Europe. 
Whereas,  if  the  Governor  of  New  York  State  were  ic  kick 
a  man  the  other  fellow  would  smasli  him  and  pound  hiui  to 
a  jelly,  if  lie  didn’t  kill  him.  Over  there  every  man  Is  as 
good  as  another  in  personal  and  political  rights.  Working¬ 
men  in  England  think  nothing  of  beating  their  wives.  Thov 
actually  claim  that  they  have  the  right  to  do  so.  tn  America 
a  man  is  very  severely  punished,  either  by  the  law  or  his 
neighbors,  if  lie  beats  his  wife;  so  you  see  how  customs  differ 
It's  always  best,  though,  for  people  to  be  treated  with  <mii- 
sidoration  and  respect  the  world  over.  Fearnot  and  1  \\e>  * 
assailed  by  a  crowd  of  angry  peddlers  in  the  outskirts  i 
Constantinople,  and  lmd  wo  not  been  armed,  each  of  u<  j,.5V 
ing  i  revolver,  we  would  have  been  very  rotwhlv  treated' 

1 1 1  Turkey,  you  know,  every  Chrisiian  N  i  ;l 


’dog.* 
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tV"  weapons  made  them  respect  us.  and  they  kept  their 
distance. ” 

1  ‘  °  German  was  very  much  interested,  but  suggested  that 
r.;t>y  loek  out  for  Count  Hageman  and  his  friends. 

Ch.  we  look  out  for  ourselves  wherever  we  go,”  said 
Terry. 

C'st  then  a  couple  of  Hageman's  friends  came  in,  bowed 
to  ihe  German.  then  glared  at  Fred  and  Terry,  as  though 
Sl  juewliat  surprised  at  seeing  them  there. 

they  turned  on  their  heels  and  left  the  reading-room  im¬ 
mediately. 

"They  are  some  of  Hageman's  friends,”  remarked  the  Ger¬ 
man. 

“Yes.”  said  Dick,  who  was  standing  by.  I  remember  see¬ 
ing  them  the  night  we  had  that  little  difficulty  with  him.  But 
as  we  haven’t  the  honor  of  their  acquaintance,  1  presume 
they  will  not- intrude  upon  us.” 

The  German  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  offered  each  a 
cigar. 

He  was  somewhat  surpraised  when  all  three  of  them  de- 
« -lined,  saying  they  were  not  smokers. 

“Ah,  you  miss  a  great  deal  of  quiet  pleasure  by  not  smok¬ 
ing  a  good  cigar.” 

“Maybe  so,  but  I  don’t  believe  it,”  laughed  Terry.  “I 
smoked  one  once,  and  that  cigar  had  more  fun  with  me  than 
anything  I  ever  tackled.  From  that  day  to  this.  I’ve  had 
nothing  to  do  with  tobacco,  except  to  make  presents  of  it  to 
friends  who  were  addicted  to  the  weed.” 

“Why  didn't  you  try  it  the  second  time?” 

“Because  I’d  had  enough.  Didn’t  want  any  more.  Ever 
since  I  was  fifteen  years  old  I  always  knew  when  I  had 
enough  of  anything.  But  I’ve  seen  lots  of  people  whom  I 
thought  didn't  display  as  much  sense  as  I  did.” 

“Why.  the  second  cigar  wouldn't  have  made  you  sick." 

“Look  here.”  said  Terry,  “if  I  should  give  you  a  certain 
kind  of  fruit,  and  it  made  you  ill  from  eating  it,  you  wouldn't 
efit  another  one  like  it,  would  you?” 

"I  hardly  think  1  would.” 

“Of  course  uot!  Then  why  smoke  a  cigar,  or  pipe,  after 
it  has  once  made  you  sick  enough  to  make  you  feel  indiffer¬ 
ent  as  to  whether  you  lived  or  died?  I  don't  believe  that  a 
beginner  in  the  use  of  tobacco  ever  had  any  other  desire  to 
acquire  the  habit  except  to  be  like  Other  people  who  smoked, 
for  their  system  can  have  no  craving  for  it  until  after  the 
habit  has  been  established,  and  then  they  are  practically 
slaves  to  it.” 

“You  are  right  there,”  said  the  German,  “for  were  the  al¬ 
ternative  placed  before  me  to  do  without  three  square  meals 
a  day  or  let  tobacco  alone  for  tlie  same  length  of  time,  I'd 
give  up  the  food  for  my  pipe.” 

“An  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,”  laughed  Terry. 

After  leaving  tlie  German  the  boys  went  upstairs  to  see 
the  girls,  and  find  out  whether  or  not  they  wished  to  go  out 
driving  through  the  city,  visiting  places  of  interest. 

“Of  course  we  do!”  said  Margie.  “That’s  what  we  are 
here  for.  and  we'll  be  ready  to  go  out  in  a  few  minutes.” 

A  couple  of  verv  fine  carriages  were  ordered,  and  the  party 
of  eight  got  into  "them,  and  all  day  long  were  driven  about 
the  great  city,  visiting  many  great  institutions. 

They  returned  in  the  evening,  highly  pleased  with  what 

tliev  had  seen. 

In  the  evening  they  attended  the  grand  opera,  where  they 
heard  a  prima  donna  whom  they  had  heard  several  times  in 
New  York. 

“Great  Scott.  Fred!”  said  Terry,  as  he  was  looking  over 
the  programme.  “Madame  Cortini,  the  great  opeia  queen, 
will  be  here  on  Tuesday.” 

“Oh,  my!”  said  Evelyn.  “I’m  so  glad  of  that.  \\  hat  a 
pleasure  it  will  be  to  meet  her  in  "Vienna! 

“Why,  are  you  girls  acquainted  with  her?”  Mrs.  Livingston 

asked.  • 

“Yes.  We’ve  known  her  sometime.  She  spent  two  months 
at  New  Era  once,  and  was  our  guest  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  She’s  a  great  singer,  but  a  terror  to  Her  man¬ 
agers.” 

“Ye<.”  said  Margie,  “brother  once  managed  her  for  one 
season,  and  he  told  her  to  her  face  that  he  wouldn  t  manage 
her  another  season  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

“Why.  you  astonish  me!”  said  Mrs.  Livingston.  ' *  hat 
WJM  the  trouble  with  her?”  and  she  looked  at  1  red. 

“Nothing  in  the  world  but  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a 
spoiled  woman.”  Fred  replied.  “She  was  very  exacting,  but 
*he  has  an  eye  to  the  almighty  dollar  all  the  time.” 

j  lie  next  day  they  found  Vienna  billed  from  one  end  of 


the  city  to  the  other,  announcing  ihe  coming  of  the  world 
renowned  opera  queen. 

“Terry,”  said  Dick,  “let’s  g*o  to  the  opera  house  and  se¬ 
cure  a  box  for  each  performance  during  the  week.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  give  the  madame  a  surprise.” 

The  box  was  secured  very  [promptly,  and  being  the  first 
applicant  they  had  their  choice. 

They  took  the  one  at  the  l^ight  of  tlie  stage,  but  a  few 
hours  later  the  others  were  allitaken  by  members  of  the  no¬ 
bility.  * 

High  prices  were  paid  for  them,  but  Terry.  Fred  and  Dick 
cared  little  for  that. 

In  tlie  afternoon  it  was  announced  that  all  the  boxes  were 
taken,  and  that  the  reserved  seats  were  being  sold  rapidly. 

A  list  of  those  who  had  taken  the  boxes  showed  that  they 
all  belonged  to  the  nobility,  but  their  own  names  were 
omitted,  tlie  announcement  being  made  that  they  were  a 
party  of  American  tourists. 

“I’m  glad  of  that.”  said  Fred,  when  Dick  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  “for  the  madame  will  be  sure  to  look  over  the  list 
to  see  who  of  the  nobility  are  going  to  honor  her  with  their 
patronage.” 

“Say,  Fred."  Evelyn  asked,  “do  you  think  that  the  royal 
family  will  attend?” 

“Very  likely.  There’s  a  royal  box,  owned  by  the  Emperor, 
and  if  none  of  the  royal  family  are  present  it  remains  empty, 
and  it’s  right  opposite  ours,  too.” 

“Well,  I  would  like  so  much  to  see  tlie  old  Emperor.  They 
say  lie  is  a  very  old  man.  and  that  there  have  been  so  many 
tragedies  in  tlie  family  that  lie  has  grown  to  be  very  sa(i- 
looking. 

“Yes,  that’s  true,  the  Hapsburgs  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
sorrow  and  trouble  in  the  domestic  circle.  The  Crown  Prince, 
you  know,  as  I  told  you.  committed  suicide;  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  have  been  taken  off.  mostly  in  tragedies, 
until  now  the  crown  will  have  to  descend  to  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  family.  They  have  been  trying  to  persuade  tlie 
old  Emperor  to  marry  again.  His  wife  was  assassinated  by 
an  anarchist  in  Switzerland.” 

They  again  drove  about  the  city,  going  some  distance  out 
in  the  country  to  see  more  of  the  royal  residences. 

“See  here,  driver.”  Fred  asked,  “tlie  second  time  Napoleon 
captured  Vienna  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Emperor  was 
ill  in  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  city  and  couldn't  be  moved 
when  the  royal  family  left  to  escape  capture.  When  the 
French  Emperor  heard  of  it  he  gave  directions  that  not  a 
cannon  was  to  be  fired  in  the  direction  of  that  building.  Do 
you  know  where  that  building  is?” 

The  driver  nodded  liis  head,  and  said  that  he  did. 

“Very  well.  then.  Drive  us  to  it,  we  want  to  see  it.” 

The  horses’  heads  were  turned  in  a  different  direction,  and 
Evelyn,  who  was  alongside  of  Fred,  asked: 

“Fred,  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  see  that  particular  build¬ 
ing?” 

“Because  it  is  of  historic  interest.  The  princess  was  a 
young  girl  at  that  time.  I  believe  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Napoleon  afterward  divorced  Josephine  and  married 
her.” 

“Oh.  yes!  That’s  the  princess,  eh?”, 

“Yes.  that’s  the  one.” 

*  “Well.  I’ve  never  had  any  respect  for  the  great  French 
Emperor  as  a  man  on  account  of  that  divorce  from  Josephine. 
He  was  a  great  warrior  and  all  that,  but  was  a  heartless, 
cruel  man  with  it  all.” 

“You  are  right  there.”  said  Fred,  “and  if  you'll  notice 
closely  that  from  that  moment  his  star  began  to  wane,  and 
disaster  after  disaster  overtook  bis  arms.  Even  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  his  father-in-law,  went  back  on  him,  and  a  year 
or  two  later  the  Austrian  army  was  marshaled  against  him, 
together  with  the  Russians  and  the  Prussians.  When  he  went 
to  Elba  his  father-in-law  wouldn’t  let  his  wife  or  son  join 
him.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  really  a  punishment  by 
Providence,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  there  are  millions  of 
Christian  people  who  believe  that  his  downfall  was  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  faithful  Josephine.” 

“I  haven’t  a  doubt  of  it  myself,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Neirher  have  I,”  put  in  Terry. 

“Well,  I  attribute  bis  overthrow  to  bis  insatiable  ambition,” 
remarked  Duncan.  “It  was  that  that  kept  all  Europe  ar¬ 
rayed  against  him.  lie  disturbed  tlie  balance  of  power  by 
adding  other  countries  to  France,  and  that’s  something  that 
Europe  will  always  fight  over.” 

“Very  true,”  said  Fred,  “but  be  had  whipped  them  all 
the  time  up  to  that  date.  While  he  won  victories  afterward, 
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still  ho  lost  ground  steadily;  jmd,  l>y  the  way.  flic  second 
marriage  wasn't  a  very  happy  one.  The  Austrian  princess 
had  never  seen  him  until  she  went  to  France  to  marry  him. 
It  was  a  marriage  of  State,  with  which  love  had  nothing  to 
do.  She  was  a  cold-blooded  sort  of  a  creature;  whilst  Na¬ 
poleon  was  a  native  Corsican./  Sin*  kept  her  apartments  al- 
wavs  cold:  whilst  Napoleon  wanted  warm  quarters.  It  al- 
wa.\  s  gave  him  a  chill  whenever  he  visited  her  in  her  pri¬ 
vate  apart  merits,  for  even  in  the  winter-time  she  would  have 
one  or  two  windows  open.”  I 

“Say,  Fred,  how  do  you  account  for  it  that  in  his  will  he 
directed  that  his  heart  should  he  preserved  and  sent  to  her? 
That  shows  that  he  certainly  loved  her.” 

“That  was  simply  for  effect.  He  always  tried  to  be  dra¬ 
matic.  Josephine  was  dead,  and  she  was  lawfully  his  wife, 
although  she  had  privately  married  another  man  called  Nei- 
perg,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  mother  of  one 
or  two  children.  He  was  a  strange  genius,  and  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  power  of  fascination  to  a  remarkable  degree; 
yet  when  he  chose  to  he  so,  he  could  be  a  brute.  A  lady  of 
the  ancient  nobility  of  France  was  presented  to  him  at  court 
one  evening,  and  ns  he  greeted  her  he  looked  at  her  and 
n  marked: 

“Madame,  your  hair  is  red,  and  von  have  freckles  on  your 
face.” 

“So  I  have,  sire,  but  the  Emperor  of  France  should  not 
have  remarked  it,”  she  retorted. 

“My!  but  that  was  a  hard  slap!”  said  Margie. 

“Yes.  and  he  felt  it.  too.  Josephine  had  more  influence 
with  him  than  any  other  woman,  but  frequently  he  treated 
her  with  a  touch  of  brutality.  It  always  angered  him  for' 
her  to  say  anything  to  him  about  politics.  One  day  he  told 
her  to  attend  to  her  fripperies  and  Jet  politics  alone.  Many 
people  of  both  sexes  went  to  her  to  beg  her  to  intercede  for 
them  with  die  Emperor,  and  in  her  kindness  of  heart  she 
often  did.  When  he  was  generous,  he  was  the  most  gener¬ 
ous  man  of  all  men,  but  when  lie  chose  to  he  so.  he  could  be 
about  the  meanest  of  mortals.” 

By  this  rime  rney  had  reached  the  royal  castle  Fred  had 
asked  the  driver  to  take  them  to. 

lr  was  rather  a  gloomy-looking  structure,  surrounded  by  a 
large  garden. 

They  gazed  at  it  as  they  were  driven  around  the  enclosure, 
and  they  thought  of  many  generations  of  royalty  that  had 
lived  under  its  roof.  The  Austrian  princess  had  been  dead 
some  three-quarters  of  a  century:  yet  they  thought  of  her 
as  a  young  girl,  for  whom  the  conqueror  of  Europe  had  or¬ 
dered  his  cannon  to  he  turned  away,  that  the  terrible  shells 
might  not  injure  or  disturb  her. 

After  leaving  the  castle  they  returned  to  the  hotel,  where, 
as  soon  as  the  ladies  went  up  to  their  apartments,  a  man 
walked  up  to  Fearnot  and  stated  that  he  had  a  message  from 
Count  Hageman  for  him. 

“I  decline'  to  receive  it.”  said  Fred. 

“On  what  ground,  sir?”  the  other  demanded. 

“On  the  ground  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman.” 

“Then  you  must  meet  me.  sir.  That  is  the  rule  under  the 
code.  ” 

“Well.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you.  and  would  very  much 
regret  the  necessity  of  crossing  swords  with  you.  Allow"  me 
to  suggest  that  you  simply  return  the  count’s  note  to  him, 
with  the  statement  that  I  had  declined  to  receive  it  on  the 
grounds  I  have  stated.” 

“I  decline  to  do  so.  sir.” 

“Very  well.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you." 

“I  will  give  you  ground  for  a  quarrel,  sir,”  and  with  that 
he  struck  Fren  in  the  face  with  a  glove  which  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  in  his  hand. 

'I  lie  next  moment  Fred  began  knocking  him  down  as  fast 
as  he  could  get  up. 

It  was  right  in  front  of  the  great  hotel,  and.  of  course,  the 
bystanders  interfered  to  separate  them;  but  not  until  Fred 
ha  l  1  laekoned  both  of  his  eyes  and  downed  him  three  times. 

“Now.  I  m  at  your  service,  sir,  whenever  you  wish  to  meet 
me." 

“I  represent  my  friend,  the  baron.”  said  another  man,  step¬ 
ping  up  to  Fred.  "Will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  one  of  vour 
friends?” 

“Yes.  see  my  friend  Olcott  here.  There’s  no  need  of  ex¬ 
changing  any  notes.  A  pair  of  sabers  will  do  for  us.  Just 
simply  agree  upon  the  time  and  place." 

The  preliminaries  were  soon  settled.  They  were  to  cross 
the  Danube  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  and  meet  at  a  famous 
dueling  ground. 


Of  course  the  girls  soon  heard  of  it,  and  there  was  a  panic 
among  them. 

“Now,  girls,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  “just  keep  eool.  I  don’t 
like  it  any  mere  than  you  do.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man 
in  the  Austrian  empire  who  is  a  better  swordsman  than  I 
am.  I’d  rather  go  out  to-morrow  morning  and  lie  run  through 
than  to  show  the  white  feather.  Now.  instead  of  begging 
me  not  to  meet  him.  just  simply  say: 

“  “Fred,  show  these  people  you  are  a  coward  and  afraid  to 
meet  that  man,’  for  that’s  just  what  it  means.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TROUBLE  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

That  evening  the  hotel  was  almost  jammed  with  wealthy 
young  men  of  Vienna,  who  had  heard  about  the  duel  that 
was  to  be  fought  the  next  morning. 

The  supper  room  was  crowded,  and  nearly  everybody  at  the 
table  stared  at  Fearnot.  wondering  at  his  temerity  in  daring 
to  cross  swords  with  Baron  Holtzclaw,  who  was  said  to  be 
the  most  noted  duelist  in  Austria. 

The  girls,  of  course,  were  nervous,  and  they  showed  it 
plainly  at  the  table. 

Mrs.  Livingston  seemed  to  be  as  nervous  as  tlie  rest  of 
them. 

“Now.  girls,”  said  Fred,  “you  know  what  the  photographer 
always  says  to  his  sitters  for  pictures;  that  is:  ‘Look  pleas¬ 
ant,  please.’  Don’t  let  these  people  see  that  you  are  fright¬ 
ened.  Laugh  and  be  gay.” 

The  girls  took  the  hint,  and  soon  they  were  smiling  and 
chatting  in  the  gayest  spirits. 

When  they  left  the  dining-room  they  went  up  to  the  ladies' 
parlor,  where  Fred  and  Dick  sang  songs  with  them  as  if 
the  contemplated  duel  were  a  very  trifling  matter  indeed,  not 
worthy  even  of  a  moment’s  thought. 

“Oh,  but  I’m  proud  of  you  girls!"  said  Fred.  “You  be¬ 
haved  beautifully  at  the  table.  Never  saw  you  all  looking  so 
sweet  before.” 

“Put,  Fred,  I'm  frightened  nearly  to  death,”  returned 
Evelyn. 

“All  without  cause,  my  dear.  I  know  the  Austrian  system 
of  dueling.  I  have  the  American,  the  French  and  the  Italian 
systems;  hence  I’m  familiar  with  all  of  them:  so  Pm  to  get 
the  best  of  that  fellow  just  as  sure  as  we  meet.” 

“Fred,  yon  are  not  going  to  kill  him.  are  you?” 

“Bless  you.  no!  I  hardly  think  I’ll  do  more  than  shave  an 
ear  off  for  him.” 

Evelyn  shuddered,  and  remarked: 

“It  spoils  all  the  pleasure  of  our  trip  to  Europe.” 

“Don’t  let  it  do  that.  As  long  as  my  ears  are  all  right 
don’t  worry  about  the  Dutchman’s.  He  forced  this  thing  on 
me,  and  I’m  letting  him  off  cheaply.” 

After  spending  an  hour  up  in  the  music  room  with  the 
girls,  the  boys  went  downstairs,  where  fully  one  hundred 
people  had  gathered,  discussing  the  prospective  duel  and  bank¬ 
ing  on  the  young  American  being  very  promptly  spitted,  for 
the  baron  was  rated  there  as  one  of  the  most  noted  duelists 
in  the  empire. 

“Say,  Olcott,”  said  the  German  who  was  the  first  to  greet 
them  after  their  return  to  the  city.  “Pm  afraid  your  friend 
Fearnot  has  met  his  match.  He  is  a  noted  duelist,  and  has 
fought  on  an  average  two  or  three  duels  a  year  for  several 
years  past.  I  haven’t  met  a  single  one  in  this  party  that  isn't 
fully  persuaded  that  your  friend  will  get  the  worst  of  it." 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “If  you  want  to  make  some 
money  you  take  even  bets  for  as  much  as  you  can  put  up  that 
Fearnot  will  cut  that  fellow'’s  ear  off.” 

“Well,  I  have  some  money  here  with  me.  and  am  not  averse 
to  betting  at  all,  but  it  strikes  me  as  running  a  great  risk  ” 

“Not  at  all.  If  you’ll  agree  to  give  me  half  your  winnings 
I’ll  agree  to  pay  your  losses.  I’ve  got  letters  of  credit  with 
me  to  put  up  with  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  as  a  guarantee 
that  I'll  make  my  word  good.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  do  it,"  said  the*  German,  and  the  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  landlord. 

As  soon  as  the  German  offered  to  make  such  a  bet  there  were 
nearly  a  score  of  men  ready  to  take  him  up,  and  soon  all  of 
his  money  was  up  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  of  the  hot-1 
who  acted  as  stakeholder. 

“Say.  Fred,  let  me  nave  a  ten  thousand-dollar  draf  n’e-^  ** 
said  Terry.  “There  are  a  lot  of  fellows  downstairs’  offering 
all  sorts  of  odds  that  the  baron  will  get  the  better  of  vou  to 
morrow  morning,  and  I  told  them  that  I’d  wager  that  the 
baron  would  lose  an  ear." 

“Now  look  here,  Terry,  stop  that  sort  of  thing." 
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*Oh.  1  want  to  show  these  fellows  here  that  they  are  very 
small  potatoes.” 

“Well,  l  don't  want  you  to  make  any  such  bets  as  that.” 

“That's  all  right.  I'm  responsible  for  it,  not  you.” 

“Say.  Terry,  I've  got  money  enough.  I’ll  help  you  out,"  said 
Pi  k.  and  they  went  to  Mr.  Livingston  and  got  a  big  sum 
from  him.  He,  too,  was  as  confident  as  Terry  was  of  Fred’s 
ability  to  get  away  with  the  baron. 

They  got  big  odds — five  to  one — and  they  put  up  a  pretty 
large  sum  of  money,  which,  of  course,  added  much  interest  to 
the  whole  business. 

The  cool  confidence  of  the  young  Americans  seemed  to  stag¬ 
ger  the  other  fellow's;  but  they  were  banking  on  the  skill  of 
the  baron,  whom  they  knew  all  about,  and  they  didn’t  know 
anything  about  the  young  American. 

The  German  asked  Fearnot  if  he  had  secured  the  services  of 
a  surgeon. 

“No,  I  don’t  want  one.  Let  the  other  fellow  have  the  sur¬ 
geon  if  he  wants  him.” 

When  the  others  heard  that  the  young  American  wasn’t  even 
going  to  engage  the  services  of  a  surgeon,  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  he  was  either  crazy  or  over-confident. 

Fred  retired  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  he,  Dick  and  Terry 
were  called  up  before  daylight. 

Mr.  Livingston  decided  to  remain  with  the  ladies,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  over-anxious. 

When  the  party  crossed  the  river  and  reached  the  dueling 
ground  they  were  astonished  at  finding  nearly  two  hundred 
people  there,  the  majority  of  the  Viennese  nobility. 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!  Just  look  at  the  crowd,”  laughed  Fred. 

“All  right.  I'm  sorry  I  haven’t  got  fifty  thousand  dollars 
with  me  to  bluff  them  with;  but  if  you  don’t  cut  that  fellow’s 
ear  off,  I’ll  be  in  a  deuce  of  a  fix.” 

“All  right,  I  advised  you  against  it,  and  am  not  responsible 
for  your  losses.” 

“Well,  I'll  hold  you  responsible.  If  you  don’t  shave  his  ear 
off.  it  will  be  your  fault,  because  I  know  you  can  do  it  if  you 
will.” 

The  baron  and  his  party  came  over  on  the  same  boat,  and 
both  of  his  eyes  were  very  well  decorated. 


His  second  went  to  Terry,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
the  rules  of  the  code  were  as  to  each  principal  being  searched. 

"Oh,  yes!”  said  Terry.  “You  can  search  Fearnot,  and  I  can 
see  for  myself  that  your  man  hasn’t  any  shields  over  his  ears.” 

“But  you  must  search  him,  sir,”  said  the  other. 

"All  right;  I  will  for  formality’s  sake,”  and  the  search  was 
made. 

Both  principals  took  off  their  coats  and  cuffs,  took  the  sabers 
handed  to  them,  and  the  next  moment  were  in  position. 

The  baron  was  a  very  sturdily  built  fellow,  probably  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  heavier  than  Fearnot;  had  a  larger 
hand  and  appeared  to  be  very  muscular,  but  when  the  sabers 
crossed  it  was  plainly  perceptible  to  all  the  spectators  that 
Fearnot’s  wrist  was  not  only  supple,  but  also  as  strong  as 


steel. 

Suddenly  Fred  got  the  lock  on  his  weapon,  and  sent  it  flying 
high  over  his  head.  Exclamations  of  surprise  burst  from  the 
spectators. 

“You’d  better  pick  up  your  weapon,  sir,”  said  Fred. 

The  baron’s  second  picked  up  the  weapon  and  returned  it  to 
him,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  it  in  his  hand  lie  made  a  profound 
bow  to  his  antagonist  in  acknowledgment  of  his  courtesy. 

They  had  scarcely  crossed  swords  again,  when  Fred  disarmed 


^is  eyes  fairly  bulged,  so  great  was  his  astonishment. 

Terry  chuckled  and  remarked  to  the  barons  second: 

“You’d  better  tie  it  to  his  wrist.  , 

It  was  a  great  insult,  though  Terry  didn  t  intend  it  as  such, 

s  he  merely  attempted  a  little  bit  of  sarcasm.  . 

The  sword  was  returned  to  the  baron,  who  again  bowed  to 
’red,  who  returned  it  in  a  careless  sort  of  way. 

After  that  the  baron  was  more  wary,  and  for  a  minute  or  so 
ought  shy  until  he  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  get  past  Fred  s 
uard  and  run  him  through.  He  made  the  attempt,  springing 
uddenlv  forward,  but  failed. 

The  next  moment  his  right  ear  dropped  on  his  shoulder  and 

Of  ^course ,  ^his  second  insisted  that  the  fight  should  end  there. 
he  baron,  however,  with  a  dogged  determination  insisted  on 
.  continuance  of  the  fight,  but  his  second  absolutely  forbade 
t,  and  he  had  to  submit. 

“Now,  sir,”  said  his  second,  facing  Terry,  your  suggestion 
h;.*  i  tj<-  the  hilt  of  the  saber  to  the  wrist  of  my  principal 
A-aa  a;.  Insult,  for  which  I  demand  instant  satisfaction. 


“All  right,  sir,”  said  Terry,  “ajs  you  don’t  ask  for  an  apology, 
I  won’t  make  one,”  and,  turning  to  Dick,  he  asked  him  to  act 
as  his  second. 

“Certainly,”  said  Dick,  stepping  forward,  whilst  Terry  picked 
up  Fred’s  saber. 

“it.  is  due  myself  to  explain  to  4 he  spectators  that  my  remark 
was  not  intended  as  an  insult,  but  was  made  in  a  humorous 
vein  only.” 

“I  haven’t  asked  for  an  apology,  sir,”  said  the  other. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  returned  Terry.  “I  merely  ex¬ 
plained,  not  apologized.” 

As  the  reader  well  knows,  Terry  was  a  skilled  swordsman, 
for  fencing  was  one  of  his  favorite  exercises. 

It  was  an  unexpected  affair  on  his  part,  but  he  knew  that 
in  the  presence  of  that  crowd  it  was  fight  or  disgrace. 

He  didn’t  delay  as  long  as  Fred  did  about  putting  his  enemy 
out,  for  in  less  than  twenty  seconds  the  latter  had  lost  an  ear, 
and  the  incident  not  only  created  astonishment,  but  made  a 
most  profound  sensation. 

There  was  a  general  mixing  up  of  the  crowd.  The  friends 
of  the  two  victims  gathered  around  them,  and  discussed  the 
incident. 

Finally  a  couple  of  them  went  over  to  Dick,  who  acted  as 
Terry’s  second,  and  one  of  them  asked: 

“Is  it  the  custom  of  Americans  in  duels  to  cut  off  the  ears 
of  their  opponents?” 

“No,”  Dick  replied,  smilingly,  “but  there  are  some  people 
over  here  whose  ears  are  so  prominent  that  it’s  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  chop  them  off.” 

Dick  intended  to  be  humorous,  but  the  other  fellows  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  insulted  by  insinuations  that  they  were 
but  little  removed  from  a  certain  long-eared  dnimal,  and  one 
of  them  demanded  a  retraction,  an  apology  or  a  fight. 

“We  are  unfortunate  to-day,”  remarked  Dick.  “I'm  sure 
that  my  friend  Olcott  meant  no  offense  in  his  remark  about 
tying  the  hilt  of  the  saber  to  the  baron’s  wrist.  My  remark 
was  merely  a  bit  of  facetiousness.” 

“I  haven’t  asked  for  any  explanation,  sir,”  said  the  other. 

“All  right.  You  can  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  an  ear 
back  in  your  vest  pocket.  Fred,  I  must  ask  you  to  act  as  my 
second.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “but  we  are  having  more  trouble  on 
the  Danube  than  I  anticipated  when  I  came  out  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Yes,  so  we  are,  but  there  are  some  people  here  who  want  to 
have  their  ears  trimmed  up.” 

Fred  deeply  regretted  the  situation,  but  lie  saw  no  way  out 
of  it  oRier  than  a  square  fight.  He  knew  that  Dick  was  a 
good  fencer,  but  was  net  the  equal  of  either  himself  or  Terry, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  a  bit  uneasy. 

Dick’s  opponent  was  a  heavier  and  taller  man  than  either 
of  the  other  two;  but  all  the  same  in  about  three-quarters  of  a 
minute  Dick  whacked  off  about  two-thirds  of  his  ear,  leaving 
it  hanging  by  a  bit  of  skin. 

“That’s  a  botch  job,”  Dick  remarked,  “and  I  confess  tc  being- 
ashamed  of  it.  But  I’ll  finish  it  if  you  can  stand  another 
round.” 

Of  course,  the  man’s  second  forbade  the  continuance  of  the 
fight. 

Generally  it  is  the  case  in  all  duels  in  Europe  that  blood, 
except  from  a  mere  scratch,  ends  the  fight  and  satisfies  honor. 

Fred  cautioned  Dick  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  for  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  not  in  a  humorous  mood  by  any  means.  There 
were  more  than  a  score  among  them  who  had  bet  large  sums, 
at  great  odds,  that  Fearnot  would  not  be  able  to  cut  off  the 
baron's  ear. 

Dick  put  on  his  coat,  and  the  German  friend  who  had  come 
out  with  them  remarked,  in  an  undertone: 

“I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  like  it  before  in  my  life. 
You’ve  won  enough  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  your 
European  trip  for  your  entire  party.” 

“Yes,  and  had  some  fun,  too,”  half  whispered  Terry. 

A  few  minutes  later  several  Austrians,  evidently  army  men 
in  civilians’  dfess,  came  up  and  one  addressed  Fearnot,  ask¬ 
ing: 

“Do  you  mind  telling  up  who  is  the  author  of  your  system  of 
fencing?” 

“Really,  1  don’t  know  who  the  author  of  it  is.  I  took  my 
fencing  lessons  in  an  athletic  club  in  New  York  City,  and  I 
believe  that.  I  have  added  a.  little  to  the  system.  1  deeply 
regret  this  meeting,  but  it  was  not.  of  my  seeking,  for  I’m  not 
fond  of  fighting,  notwithstanding  I’ve  seen  some  service  in  the 
field.” 

"Are  you  an  army  man?” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FAMOUS  OPERA  QUEEN  AGAIN. 

Fred's  proposition  staggered  the  Austrian,  and  he  suspected 
that  the  young  American  intended  to  be  more  sanguinary  than 
in  his  other  duel.  He  protested  that  such  an  agreement  was 
cutside  of  the  code,  and  that  he  would  fight  only  under  the 
regular  rules. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  afraid?”  Fred  asked 
him. 

“No.  The  code  gives  us  all  the  latitude  you  need.” 

“Ail  right,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  the  challenged  party,  and  have 
the  right  to  choose  any  weapon  I  please.” 

“So  you  have,  but  you  can  choose  none  outside  of  those  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  code.”  / 

“Is  that  the  rule  in  Austria?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well.  I'm  sorry  for  that.  With  nature’s  weapons  I  could 
teach  you  a  lesson  that  would  probably  be  of  some  benefit  to 
you  in  the  future." 

“It  is  not  recognized  by  the  code  in  Austria*!  or  anywhere 
else  in  Europe.” 

“All  right.  Will  you  please  inform  me  which  of  your  two 
ears  vou  would  prefer  to  lose?” 

“I  don't  intend  to  loso  either  one.”  < 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you."  said  Fred,  “you’ll  lose  both." 

“IPs  not  necessary  to  do  any  boasting,  sir.” 

“  I  ;n  not  boasting.  I  m  simply  telling  you  what  you  may 
i  ncct,  and  when  l  get  through  with  you  the  next  man  who 
in J  l-i  on  a  fight  will  get  bis  threat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  I’m 


having  once  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  American  Minister  here  in  Vienna  can  satisfy 
an.'  inquirer  as  to  my  social  and  financial  position.  My  two 
IricnJs  here  are  business  partners  of  mine.” 

“Well,  do  you  mind  telling  (us  why  you  disfigured  your  op¬ 
ponent  in  the  manner  you  did?” 

"No,  1  don’t  mind  explaining.  Somebody’s  blocd  had  to  be 
shed  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to*  the  fight,  and  we  preferred  that 
it  be  the  other  fellow’s  blood. 1  As  for  the  ears,  they  were  vul- 
m  ruble,  and  that  is  about  all  that  I  have  to  say  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation.” 

“Well,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  betting  that  the 
baron’s  ear  would  be  cut  oft?” 

“No,  sir.  I  advised  against  it.  I  regret  exceedingly  that; 
my  two  friends  indulged  in  it;  but  they  are  nothing  if  not, 
humorous.  It  started,  I  believe,  by  some  of  the  baron's  friends 
offering  to  bet  that  I  would  get  the  worst  of  the  meeting,  and 
then  the  humor  of  it  began.  I  repeat  that  l  deeply  regret  the 
whole  affair;  but  there  are  circumstances,  you  know,  when 
one  must  fight,  even  when  he  has  no  inclination  to  do  so.  I’m 
not  a  duelist,  and  would  very  promptly  resent  being  called  one. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  circumstances  under  which  a 
man  must  fight  or  be  considered  a  coward.” 

“Well,  1  wanted  to  say  to  you  that  there  are  other  gentlemen 
present,  who,  in  view  of  what  has  occurred,  -want  to  cross 
swords  with  you  for  satisfaction.” 

“That’s  all  nonsense,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  not  an  international 
affair,  and  I’m  sure  that  I  have  given  no  cause  for  any  one  to 
demand  a  meeting  at  my  hands.” 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “if  anybody  else  wants  to  put  up  an  ear, 
I’ll  chop  it  eff  for  him.” 

“I’ll  accommodate  a  few  more,”  put  in  Dick,  “and  agree  not 
to  injure  a  man  anywhere  else  but  his  ear.” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “I  presume  no  man  in  this  party 
can  justly  say  that  either  of  us  is  a  coward,  and  a  dozen  fights 
wouldn’t  add  any  more,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  to  our 
reputation.” 

“Well,  you  must  either  accept  or  refuse  the  challenge.” 

“Who  challenges  me?” 

“I  do,”  said  the  other. 

“On  what  grounds?  What  is  your  quarrel  with  me?” 

“I  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  personally.  I  simply  desire 
to  cross  swords  with  you  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  my  friends.” 

“I  object  to  meeting  you  on  any  such  grounds,  sir.” 

“Then  I’ll  brand  you  as  a  coward  in  the  Vienna  journals.4 

“A  threat  of  that  kind  has  no  effect  on  me.  You’d  only  write 
ycurself  down  as  one  guilty  of  making  a  false  statement,  for 
nobody  in  Vienna,  when  he  hears  of  this  meeting  to-day,  will 
believe  that  I  am  a  coward.  But  if  you  insist  on  it,  I’ll  cross 
swords  with  you  on  one  condition;  that  we  are  to  fight  to  a 
finish  without  interference;  just  as  long  as  either  can  wield 
his  weapon.” 


not  here  to  accommodate  every  man  who  want#  to  crors  swo rdn 
with  me.” 

The  Austrian  was  not  only  plucky,  but  a  very  reckless  man. 

A  friend  acted  for  him;  whilst  Terry  again  served  Fred  as 
his  second. 

This  time  Fearnot  was  in  a  very  different  frame  of  min  i  from 
what  he  was  in  his  first  bout,  and  he  had  determined  to  show 
the  spectators  what  he  could  do,  and  that  be  was  no  longer  to 
be  trifled  with. 

Without  another  word  he  crossed  swords  with  the  fellow,  and 
instantly  began  a  circular  attack.  The  bright  blade  made  a 
circle  in  the  air,  the  hilt  being  the  center,  like  the  hub  of  a 
wheel.  It  whirled  so  rapidly  that  the  spectators  were  hardly 
able  to  see  it. 

The  Austrian  did  his  best  to  penetrate  it  with  his  sword,  but 
in  vain. 

He  gave  back  several  paces,  as  if  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  circle  of  electric  steel. 

Fred  followed  him  up,  and  the  point  of  his  sword  split  bodi 
cheeks,  and  cut  both  ears  within  a  space  of  one  or  two  seconds’ 
time,  as  though  it  had  all  been  done  by  one  blow. 

The  next  instant  Fred  stopped  and  rested  the  point  of  his 
sword  on  the  ground,  whilst  the  Austrian’s  second  rushed  to 
his  side  and  gazed  aghast  at  the  marvelous  work  of  the  young 
American.  Each  cheek  wras  split  clear  through  to  his  teeth; 
one  ear  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  hanging  by  a 
mere  thread  of  flesh. 

Of  course,  exclamations  of  surprise  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

Even  Terry  and  Dick  were  amazed. 

Of  course,  the  surgeon  had  plenty  to  do. 

He  said  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  man  should  be  taken 
to  a  hospital  at  once. 

Fred  kept  his  position  until  Terry  asked: 

“Fred,  what  are  you  waiting  for?’’ 

“Waiting  for  the  next  one,”  and  the  query  and  answer  were 
in  German,  that  the  others  might  understand. 

“Well,  where  is  this  thing  going  to  stop?”  Terry  asked,  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  a  bit  alarmed  at  the  situation. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Fred.  “It  rests  with  these  gentlemen 
here.  They  seem  to  like  it,  and  I’m  good-natured  enough  to 
amuse  them.” 

Then  looking  around,  he  called  out: 

“Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who  wishes  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  foolishness?” 

There  was  no  answer,  whereupon  Fred  stuck  the  point  of  the 
sword  in  the  ground  about  three  or  four  inches  and  left  it 
standing  there,  after  w'hich  he  coolly  put  on  his  cuffs,  vest  and 
coat. 

When  he  had  done  so,  a  tall,  dignified  Austrian,  with  an 
iron-gray  mustache,  stepped  forward,  extended  his  hand  to  him, 
and  said: 

“Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  marvelous  skill  as  a 
swordsman.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Fred,  grasping  his  hand.  “I  must 
congratulate  your  friends  on  their  pluck.  To  me  it  seems  like 
sheer  recklessness.” 

“Well,  each  one  had  confidence  in  liis  own  skill,’’  replied  the 
other. 

‘  Yes,  but  they  haven’t  the  right  system  of  fencing.  They 
are  very  good  in  that  particular  system.  Words  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  express  my  regret  at  this  affair.  It  was  not  of  my 
seeking,  and  it  all  resulted  from  the  ungentlemanlv  conduct 
ol  one  individual.  Little  harm  has  been  done,  except  to  the 
last  one,  who  will  bear  ugly  scars  on  his  face  to  his  grave; 
but  if  the  surgeon  understands  his  business  the  ears  can  be 
stitched  on  again.” 

“You  brought  no  surgeon  with  you,  I  notice.” 

"No.  I  didn’t  think  it  was  necessary.” 

‘‘Will  you  fight  with  nny  other  weapon?"  the  Austrian  asked. 

“I  don’t  wish  to  fight  with  any  weapon.  I  never  care  to  fight 
except  in  self-defense.  I  believe  I’m  as  much  at  home  with 
the  revolver  or  rifle  as  I  am  with  the  saber;  and  I  want  to 
sa>  right  here  that  I  will  not  fight  in  Vienna  again,  unless 
personally  attacked.  I  may  be  denounced  as  a  coward,  but 
no  one  would’  believe  it  who  hears  the  facts  of  this  meeting. 

I  h ax  e  no  quarrel  with  anybody  in  Europe,  except  one  man, 
•and  l  believe  he  is  now  wearing  his  ears  stitched  on,  1:  s 
just  as  easy  for  me  to  out  a  man’s  head  off  as  it  is  to  sImv' 
off  his  ears,  hut  I’m  not  sanguinary;  but  the  othe-  fellow  s 
doing  his  best  to  run  me  through,  hence  my  conscience  doesn't 
worry  me  on  account  o?  inflicting  upon  him  a  flight  punish* 
ment." 

Other  men  came  up  and  joined  in  the  conversation,  hvV  < 
upon  the  three  young  men  as  marvel?  of  skill  with  the  saber 


at  111 i . >. **  and  Fred  handed  the 
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'When  they  heard  Fred  say  that  he  wouldn’t  fight  again,  one 

-hem  asked  Dick  Duncan  if  he  had  come  to  the  same  de¬ 
termination. 

“No,  1  haven't.  Yet  at  the  same  time  l  haven’t  any  desire 

cross  swords  with  anybody,  and  l  won’t  accept  another  chal- 
le:  ge  unless  the  challenger  agrees  to  let  me  have  his  ears  if 
1  can  cut  them  off." 

“Vui  don’t  mean  that,  do  you?”  another  asked. 

"Yes.  I  do." 

“Why  do  you  wish  to  keep  them?” 

“Simply  to  take  back  to  America  with  me,  and  show  my 
frien  s  what  sort  of  animals  they  have  over  here  in  Austria.” 

Several  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  others  frowned.  They 
thought  that  he  was  trying  to  be  facetious  at  their  expense, 
but  they  were  careful  not  to  risk  their  ears  in  a  combat  with 
him. 

They  returned  across  the  river,  accompanied  by  their  German 
friend,  who  remarked  to  Terry: 

“There  are  several  noted  duelists  in  Austria,  and  these  peo¬ 
ple  will  try  to  pit  them  against  you  and  your  friends.  They 
feel  very  sore  over  this  matter.” 

“Well,  they  can’t  get  up  another  duel,"  remarked  Terry, 
“for  I  shall  decline  to  accept  any  more  challenges.” 

“B;:  what  will  you  do  if  you  are  insulted?” 

“Thrash  the  insulter  on  the  spot,  just  as  I  did  Hageman; 
and,  by  the  way,  what  has  become  of  Hageman?" 

The  German  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say: 

"I  don’t  know'." 

“Well,"  said  Terry,  “he  will  be  thrashed  if  he  bothers  us.” 

“Well,  if  you  engage  in  a  personal  encounter  you'll  both  be 
liable  to  arrest.” 

“Very  true,  but 'I  guess  I’ve  won  money  enough  on  the  ear 
bet  to  pay  any  fines,"  and  Terry  smiled  as  he  made  the  re¬ 
mark. 

They  reached  the  hotel  in  time  for  a  late  breakfast. 

Margie  ran  to  Fred,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him  on  seeing  him  return  uninjured,  and  Evelyn,  not 
knowing  that  Terry  and  Dick  had  also  fought,  began  asking 
him  questions. 

“Brother,  was  the  other  man  hurt?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  a  little  bit.  He  lost  one  of  his  ears.” 

“Oh,  my!  Why  in  the  world  can’t  Fred  fight  a  man  without 
disfiguring  him?” 

“Oh,  the  ears  will  be  stitched  on  again.  Don’t  worry  about 
these  Dutchman’s  ears.  Some  of  them  are  longer  than  any 
donkey’s  in  America.”  •  ■* 

“Brother,  will  any  more  challenges  grow  out  of  it?” 

“No,  I  don't  think  so.  You  know  that  there  is  a  passage  of 
Scripture  which  says,  ‘He  who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,’ 
and  I  think  the  Austrians  have  made  up  their  minds  that  ‘he 
who  hath  ears  ought  to  keep  them.’  ” 

It  was  not  until  evening  that  they  found  out  about  the  other 
fights. 

The  German  who  went  with  them  told  Mr,  Livingston  that, 
instead  of  one  duel,  four  had  been  fought,  and  that  all  the 
duelists  in  Vienna  were  broken  up  over  the  fact  that  three 
young  Americans  had  been  shaving  off  ears  by  the  wholesale. 

Then  the  girls  went  for  the  boys  again. 

Mary  looked  at  Terry  with  an  expression  in  her  eyes  that  he 
was  unable  to  interpret.  He  couldn’t  tell  whether  she  was 
admiring  or  reproaching  him. 

Margie  said  to  Dick: 

“Oh,  you  bad  boy!" 

And  he  retorted  by  saying: 

“Oh,  you  sweet  girl!  I  did  it  because  I  knew  you  would 
despise  me  had  I  refused  to  show  them  that  I  could  cutVrff 
ears,  too.” 

Then  he  had  to  tell  her  the  whole  story. 

Margie  was  a  Fearnot  all  over,  and  she  smiled  at  the  valiant 
fe^ow  because  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  the  equal  of  her 
broth e r  and  Terry,  in  both  courage  and  skill.  Yet  she  was  op¬ 
posed  to  fighting  of  any  kind.  But  all  the  world  over  a  girl 
admires  a  brave  men  and  despises  cowards. 

Naturally  the  trouble  on  the  Danube  created  a  profound  sen- 
sati'  n  not  only  in  Vienna,  but  throughout  the  Empire.  It  was 
telegraphed  all  over  Europe,  and  early  the  next  morning  Fred 
received  a  telegram  from  his  friend,  Count  Albert,  in  Paris, 

saying: 

“Good  for  you,  old  boy.  I’m  not  at  all  surprised.” 

About  noon  another  dispatch  came,  which  read  as  follows: 

Mmin't  know  you  were  in  Pdurope.  Will  be  in  Vienna  two 
<Jay*  hence.  Do  wait  for  me.  Mme.  Coktini.”* 


“Great  Scott,  Terry!  Look 
despatch  over  to  him. 

It  was  dated  at  Berlin. 

Terry  read  it,  and  sent  it  lip 


to  the  girls’  rooms. 


“Say,  Fred,”  said  Dick,  "we’ll  have  to  meet  her  at  the  rail 
way  station." 

"Yes.  But  where  the  deuc 
inquired  at  the  office  downstair 


is  she  going  to  stop?  I’ve 
and  was  told  that  the  agent 


of  the  opera  troupe  had  engaged  quarters  for  her  at  some 
other  house." 

“Yes,"  said  Terry,  “she’s  afte’r  the  almighty  dollar,  and  in¬ 
structs  her  agent  to  get  as  low  rates  as  he  can;  but  there 
are  other  fine  hotels  in  Vienna  besides  this  one.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry.  I  wish  she  would  stop  here.” 

During  the  afternoon  other  despatches  came  from  various 
parties  with  whom  they  were  acquainted  in  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  cablegram  from  Joe  at  New 
Era,  which  said: 


“Send  me  a  Dutchman’s  ear.  (Signed)  Joe.” 

“Great  Scott!  .It  has  been  telegraphed  to  the  United  States, 
too,"  and  Fred  took  the  despatch  up  to  the  girls. 

“Say,  girls,"  said  Evelyn,  “isn’t  it  horrible  how  the  boys 
will  make  merry  over  such  things?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mary,  but  it’s  because  they  ard  glad  none  of 
them  were  hurt.” 

Nothing  else  was  talked  about  in  Vienna  but  the  famous 
quartet  of  duels  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  a  shock 
to  Austrian  pride  that  the  Vienna  parties  should  have  their 
ears  clipped  off,  and  they  were  puzzled  to  know  what  to  think 
of  it.  The  papers  discussed  it,  and  it  was  the  theme  of  gossip 
at  all  the  clubs  in  the  city.  A  great  many  wealthy  clubmen 
came  to  the  hotel  and  sent  their  cards  up  to  Fearnot. 

They  merely  wished  to  make  his  acquaintance,  see  how  he 
looked  and  talk  with  him. 

They  all  went  away  highly  pleased  with  his  affability,  but 
still  more  puzzled  over  his  remarkable  skill  with  the  saber. 
He  looked  as  young  as  he  was,  yet  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Austrians  to  believe  that  he  was  not  several  years  older. 

Several  clubmen  invited  him  to  become  their  guest  at  one, 
of  the  clubs,  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  decline  the  invita¬ 
tion.  His  excuse  was  that  his  sister  and  other  ladies  were  in 
his  party,  and  that  all  his  time  was  devoted  to  waiting  upon 
them. 

On  the  evening  that  the  famous  opera  queen  was  to  reach 
Vienna  Fred  and  Terry  entered  a  carriage  and  were  driven 
to  the  station  to  give  her  a  greeting  on  her  arrival;  and  what  a 
greeting  she  gave  them  when  she  saw  them! 

Her  lively  cordiality  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

There  were  others  present  to  greet  her,  too,  for  she  had 
ma.de  several  appearances  in  the  Austrian  capital.  Nearly 
a  score  of  young  noblemen  were  there,  and  she  greeted  them 
all  kindly. 

“Fred,  where  are  you  stopping?"  she  asked. 

He  told  her,  and  she  expressed  her  regret  that  her  agent 
had  secured  quarters  for  her  at  another  hotel. 

“But  where  is  Mr.  Duncan?  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  he 
was  here  with  you.” 

“Oh,  he’s  at  the  hotel  with  the  girls." 

“What!  Are  the  girls  here,  too?” 

“Yes,  Evelyn,  Margie  and  Mary.  And  they  are  waiting 
to  give  you  a  royal  welcome." 

“Well,  I’ll  drive  around  there  to  see  them  before  I  go  to 
my  hotel.  I  love  every  one  of  the  girls,"  and  she  led  the 
way  to  her  carriage,  insisting  that  Fred  and  Terry  should 
ride  with  her. 

“We  have  a  carriage  here  ourselves,"  said  Fred. 

“Then  I’ll  ride  with  you,”  and,  turning  to  her  manager,  she 
told  him  that  he  could  go  on  to  the  hotel  and  register  the 
troupe,  as  well  as  herself,  and  that  she  would  reach  there  in¬ 
side  of  an  hour. 

She  talked  with  the  boys  in  German.  She  seemed  to  be  as 
gay  as  a  young  miss  of  sixteen.  She  entered  the  carriage 
with  Fred  and  Terry,  and  her  appearance  at  the  hotel  created 
a  sensation. 

She  lost  no  time  in  going  upstairs  to  the  girls’  apartments, 
and  what  a  reception  they  gave  her! 

She  hugged  and  kissed  each  one  of  them,  actually  lifting 
Evelyn  up  in  her  arms  and  kissing  her  all  over  her  laughing 
face. 

“Great  Scott!"  laughed  Fred.  “What  a  wicked  waste  of 
sweetness,  kissing  three  girls  when  three  young  men  are 
standing  by,  their  mouths  watering.” 
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“Oh,  I’m  not  through  yet!  ”|  laughed  the  madame.  “I’m  so 
glad  to  see  you  all  here  in  Europe  that  I’ll  kiss  the  whole 
crowd,”  and  she  did. 

The  girls  laughed  heartily,)  as  Dick  looked  at  Margie  and 
asked :  j 

“Am  I  blushing?” 

“Not  a  bit,’’  said  Margie;  “on  the  contrary,  you  look  pale.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  feel  pale,  anyway.” 

The  madame  sat  down,  and  talked  with  them  for  nearly  an 
hour. 

She  had  been  followed  to  the  hotel  by  quite  a  number  of 
her  Viennese  admirers,  who  were  waiting  downstairs  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  left  the  hotel. 

Finally  she  took  leave  of  the  girls,  who  informed  her  that 
they  had  engaged  a  private  box  for  the  week,  and  was  then 
escorted  out  to  the  carriage  by  Fred  and  Terry. 

They  rode  with  her  to  her  hotel,  and  there  met  several 
members  of  the  troupe,  whom  they  knew  personally. 

The  majority  of  them  were  Italians. 

“Now,  Fred"  (she  always  called  him  by  his  given  name, 
on  account  of  all  the  others  doing  so),  “after  the  perform¬ 
ance  to-morrow  evening  every  one  of  you  must  be  my  guests 
at  a  supper.” 

“All  right,  but  we  shall  expect  you  to  dine  with  us  at  our 
hotel,  too.” 

“Of  course  I  will,  for  I  tell  you  I  love  those  girls  more 
than  any  I  ever  met  in  my  life.” 

They  bade  her  good-night,  and  returned  to  their  hotel, 
where  a  number  of  young  Vienna  noblemen  looked  as  though 
they  would  like  to  smash  Fred,  on  account  of  his  popularity 
with  the  great  opera  queen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRED  AND  THE  AUSTRIAN  PRINCE. 

The  extreme  cordiality  exhibited  toward  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  by  the  famous  opera  queen  was  commented  on  by 
the  Vienna  journals,  and,  of  course,  in  that  music-loving 
city  it  meant  a  good  deal  from  a  social  standpoint.  All  the 
ladies  who  were  stopping  there  at  the  hotel  at  the  time  has¬ 
tened  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  girls,  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  meeting  the  great  prima  donna  some  day  in  their 
company. 

Fred  notified  the  manager  that  on  Thursday  evening  Mme. 
Cortini  would  be  the  guest  of  his  party  at  a  dinner  at  the  hotel 
there,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  provide  the  best  banquet 
he  could  get  up. 

“I  may  have  a  few  other  guests  in  the  party,  but  just  how 
many  I  don’t  know  yet.” 

The  manager  was  highly  elated,  for  he  knew  it  would  bring 
many  of  the  young  noblemen  of  the  city  about  the  hotel  that 
evening,  and  he  promised  to  provide  a  feast  that  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Of  course  the  management  let  it  become  known  that  the 
great  opera  queen  was  to  be  entertained  at  that  hotel  on 
that  evening,  as  the  guest  of  her  American  friends. 

The  next  morning  after  her  arrival  in  the  city  the  girls 
called  on  her  at  her  apartments  at  the  other  hotel  and  spent 
an  hour  with  her. 

There  they  met  two  or  three  other  ladies  of  the  troupe 
whom  they  had  known  in  America. 

After  leaving  there  they  drove  about  the  city,  visiting  other 
places  of  interest,  and  that  evening  when  they  appeared  in 
their  boxes  the  theater  held  a  magnificent  audience;  every  box 
taken,  every  seat  tilled,  and  the  toilets  of  the  ladies  were 
simply  magnificent. 

“By  George,  Fred!”  said  Terry.  “The  very  elite  of  Vienna 
have  turned  out  to  welcome  the  madame.” 

“Yes.  it  looks  so.  Grand  opera  is  very  popular  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  capital.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  here,  and  Vienna 
lias  hrr  ‘Johnnies'  as  well  as  New  York  and  London.” 

“Say,  brother,”  said  Margie,  who  was  seated  near  enough  to 
speak  to  Fred,  “there  are  parties  entering  the  royal  box,” 
and  as  she  spoke  the  vast  audience  rose  up  and  remained 
standing  until  the  parties  were  seated. 

There  was  some  half  a  dozen  ladies,  and  four  men  in  bril¬ 
liant  uniforms. 

How  the  girls  stared  at  them!  They  were  on  the  opposite 
side  from  them,  where  they  could  have  a  full  view. 

“I’m  disappointed  in  them!"  said  Margie.  “They  look  just 
like  other  people,  and  not  as  well  as  some  I’ve  met." 

“Well,  if  they  are  Princesses  of  Austria,"  whispered  Terry, 
“our  Princesses  of  New  Era  lay  them  in  the  shade  for  good 
looks,” 
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That  was  whispered  to  Mary,  and  her  cheeks  glowed  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  at  the  compliment. 

Of  course  everybody  in  the  house  was  staring  at  the  royal 
box  until  the  curtain  rose,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
grand  opera.  Then  every  lady  gazed  at  the  stage. 

It  was  a  full  troupe,  the  music  was  grand,  and  the  singing 
fine.  But  it  had  gone  on  fully  twenty  minutes  before  Mme. 
Cortini  herself  appeared,  and  she  received  a  great  ovation. 

She  bowed  first  at  the  occupants  of  the  royal  box,  and  then 
at  the  audience  several  times  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
cordial  reception.  Afterward  she  turned  to  the  box  where 
Fearnot  was  seated,  bowed,  smiled  and  threw  kisses  at  the 
girls. 

That  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  audience  to  Fred's 
party,  and  they  saw  hundreds  of  opera-glasses  leveled  at  them. 

There  were  several  turned  in  their  direction  from  the  royal 
box;  in  fact,  two  of  the  ladies  in  that  box  gazed  at  them 
through  their  glasses  during  the  greater  part  of  the  entire 
evening,  and  no  wronder,  for  the  girls  were  pictures  of  loveli¬ 
ness  in  their  opera  cloaks  and  dresses,  and  several  times  they  f 
lowered  the  glasses  to  whisper  to  an  elderly  man  in  a  brilliant 
uniform,  who  was  seated  behind  them. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  a  little  later  summoned  an  at¬ 
tendant. 

When  the  latter  appeared  he  whispered  something  to  him, 
and  he  went  away. 

When  the  madame  came  off  the  stage  she  went  into  Fear- 
not’s  box,  and  kissed  the  ladies  there  with  a  great  deal  of 
effusion. 

“Dear,”  she  said  to  Evelyn,  “Prince  Metternich  has  sent 
to  inquire  about  your  party.  He  wanted  to  know  who  you 
were,  all  of  you.” 

“Oh,  my!  What  did  he- want  to  know-  for?” 

“I  suppose  its  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  you  girls.” 

“I  feel  complimented,”  Evelyn  laughed,  “but  I’m  inclined  to 
think  when  you  threw  kisses  at  us  it  excited  the  curiosity  of 
a  great  many  people  in  the  house.” 

The  madame  had  to  return,  though,  behind  the  scenes,  but 
still  the  people  in  the  audience  divided  their  attention  be¬ 
tween  Fearnot’s  box  and  the  royal  box.  Everybody  in  the 
house  knew  wTho  the  occupants  of  the  latter  were,  for  they 
had  seen  them  many  times  before;  but  the  Americans  were 
strangers. 

By  and  by  the  interest,  particularly  among  the  men  in  the 
audience,  increased,  and  people  were  staring  at  Fearnot’s  box 
pretty  nearly  all  the  time. 

Then  Fearnot’s  German  friend  paid  them  a  visit,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  knowTn  throughout  the  house  that  he  and  his 
two  companions  were  the  heroes  of  the  singular  duel  that  had 
been  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  curiosity  to  see 
them  was  great. 

“Oh,  but  I  do  detest  such  notoriety,”  said  Fred.  “But  I 
suppose  it  can’t  be  avoided.” 

“Of  course  not.  You  are  dividing  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  and  I  only  hope  the  royal  prince  will  not  become 
jealous,”  and  the  German  smiled  blandly  as  he  made  the  re¬ 
mark. 

“Which  is  the  prince?  Do  you  know?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  it’s  the  elderly  man  back  of  the  third  lady  in  the  front 
row  of  seats.” 

“Well,  he  looks  like  a  decent  sort  of  a  fellow.” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  guess  he’s  all  right.  But  Austrian  royalty,  you 
know,  is  the  most  exclusive  in  Europe." 

“So  I’ve  heard.  But  1  would  like  very  much  to  see  the 
old  Emperor  appear  some  evening  during  the  week.  I’ve 
a  very  great  desire  to  see  him.  I’m  quite  sure  I  would  know 
him  on  sight,  for  I’ve  often  seen  his  pictures." 

The  performance  went  on,  but.  the  gazing  of  the  occupants 
at  Fred’s  box  continued  throughout  the  entire  evening.  Three 
times  Madame  Cortini  entered  the  box  to  chat  with  the  girls, 
but  after  a  while  she  was  sent  for  by  one  of  the  princesses  in 
the  royal  box,  and  she,  of  course,  complied  with  the  request, 
which  was  considered  a  command. 

Site  had  met  two  of  the  princesses  before  on  former  visits  to 
the  Austrian  capital. 

It  adds  greatly  to  an  opera  singer  to  thus  receive  atten¬ 
tions  from  royalty,  and  the  prince  and  princes  s  considered 
it  their  duty  to  encourage  fine  artists  like  the  madame. 

She  remained  there  about  ten  minutes,  but  duriiv.  that 
time  had  quite  a  little  conversation  with  Prince  Metternich. 

When  the  performance  ended  the  audience  aros-'  and  stood 
still  until  the  royal  party  had  left  the  luiildinc. 

Then  they  stood  and  gazed  at  the  Americans,  who  were 
waiting  until  the  madame  could  change  her  stage  dress  for 
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.mv'!  ;or  costume,  as  they  were  to  accompany  her  to  her  hotel 
uao  part  a  Ke  of  a  late  supper  with  her. 

There  were  hundreds  waiting  on  the  street  in  front  of  the 
opera  house,  and  the  three  young  men  actually  drew  more  at¬ 
tention  than  did  the  opera  queen  herself,  for  they  were  now 
known  as  the  young  American  duelists,  who  shaved  off  other 
people's  ears  with  whom  they  fought. 

"My,  Fred!"  exclaimed  the  madame,  for  she  had  Evelyn 
by  her  side  and  Fred  sitting  in  front  of  them,  “do  you  realize 
the  fact  that  you  are  the  lion  of  the  hour  here  in  Vienna?*’ 

"No,  1  don’t;  but  I’ve  noticed  a  good  deal  of  staring,  and  I 
assure  you  that  it  is  extremely  embarrassing  to  me.” 

“That’s  what  I  told  the  prince  in  his  box,  and  every  one  of 
the  ladies  asked  about  you  and  the  girls.  The  prince  was 
deeply  interested  when  he  learned  that  you  and  Terry  and 
,  Fick  were  the  young  Americans  who  had  been  cutting  off  the 
ears  of  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  commented 
on  the  youthful  looks  of  the  entire  party.  The  Princess  Met- 
te  nich  inquired  particularly  about  Evelyn  here,  and  I  told 
h  r  she  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  Olcott.  She  pronounced  her  a 
beauty."  1 

TT3  rjJ  ' 

**Say,  Evelyn,  little  girl,”  laughed  Fred,  “don’t  you  go  back 
C'  me  now,  just  because  of  that  royal  compliment.” 

“Oh,  the  madame  is  merely  jollying  me,  Fred.” 

"Indeed  I’m  not,  dear,”  said  the  madame.  “I’m  telling 
you  the  straight  truth.  Really,  I  believe  I'd  be  willing  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  you  three  girls  if  you’d  stay  in  Europe  to  the 
end  of  the  opera  season,  and  go  with  me  through  my  tour.” 

"Now,  look  here,  madame,”  said  Fred,  “we’ve  got  to  go 
home  after  a  while;  but  when  your  tour  ends,  come  back  to 
New  Era  as  our  guest,  and  we’ll  place  a  cottage  or  a  suite  of 
rooms  at  any  hotel  you  may  choose  at  your  service.” 

“Oh,  thank  you.  I  may  go  over  and  spend  a  month  with 
,  you,  but  I  shall  want  to  stop  at  a  hotel  that’s  fronting  on  that 
lake.  ” 

“All  right;  notify  us  in  time  by  cable,  and  I’ll  see  that  the 
rooms  are  reserved  for  you.” 

They  soon  reached  the  hotel,  and  there  Fred  found  that 
the  madame  had  invited  about  a  dozen  other  guests  besides 
themselves,  and  they  were  all  titled  people,  counts  and  barons, 
with  their  ladies. 


7 
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Of  course  they  were  all  introduced.  A  certain  countess 
looked  at  Fearnot  for  several  minutes  and  then  remarked: 

“Your  reputation  as  a  sanguinary  man  is  very  different 
from  your  personal  appearance.” 

“Thank  you,  madame.  I’ve  had  a  reputation  forced  upon  me 
that  I  repudiate.” 

The  banquet  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours.  Everybody 
drank  wine  copiously  except  the  Americans. 

Neither  Fred,  Dick  nor  Terry  would  touch  it,  or  even  smoke; 
but  they  kept  the  others  laughing  continually  by  their  sallies 
and  funny  stories. 

Before  their  party  broke  up,  the  Austrian  ladies  invited  the 
girls  and  boys  to  visit  them,  and  accepted  invitations  to  call 
on  them  at  their  hotel. 

They  were  also  invited  to  be  their  guests  on  Thursday 
evening  with  Madame  Cortini. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  Fred’s  party 
returned  to  their  hotel,  and,  of  course,  they  all  slept  till  noon 
the  next  day. 

“Terry.”  said  Fred,  when  they  met  at  the  noonday  break¬ 
fast  “if  we  had  not  engaged  that  box  at  the  opera  for  the 
week  I’d  be  in  favor  of  leaving  Vienna,  for  the  people  here 
look  upon  us  as  a  lot  of  prize-fighters.” 

Terry  laughed  and  remarked: 

“I  enjoy  it,  Fred.  These  fellows  around  here  don’t  wag 
their  ears  anv  when  we  are  around." 

“That’s  all*  right.  I  don’t  enjoy  such  a  reputation.” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  you  would’"  remarked  Evelyn. 
f  «Oh  you  are  all  right,"  returned  Fred.  “That  face  of 
yo u rs  wins  admiration  wherever  it  is  seen;  but  I  guess  there 
is  one  thing  about  it,  that  the  reputruion  Terry,  Dick  and  I 
ha*-*-  von  here  will  keep  your  admirers  at  a  distance,  for  they 
ffear  the-  would  lose  their  ears  if  they  dared  pay  you  any 

attention." 

“My!"  laughed  Margie.  “We  girls  are  suffering  from  it,  too, 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?"  Dick  asked.  “Do  you  want 
attention  of  any  other  fellow  than  rne. 

-y,  u  ,jjf.  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  a  girl  that  didn’t  like  to 
U-  adrnired  and  receive  the  attention  of  the  other  sex?” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred:  I’m  going  to  buy  a  saber,  have  it 
gro  ind  to  a  razor  edge,  and  wear  it  all  the  time. 


ill  start  a  tannery  and  tan 


e  business  office  of  the  hotel 
their  apartments,  the  three 
the  large  offices  filled  with 


“Yes,"  laughed  Terry,  “we  vf 
ears.” 

“Oh,  you  horrid  creatures!” 

When  they  went  down  into  tli 
after  escorting  the  girls  back  to 
boys  were  astounded  at  finding 
well-dressed  men-about-town. 

They  were  actually  hanging  around  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
young  Americans.  | 

“Say,  Fred,  Jack  Johnson  couldn’t  beat  this,  could  he?” 
laughed  Dick. 

“I  don’t  know,  blit  hanged  if  ^  don’t  object  to  it.  I’ll  go 
up  and  tell  the  girls  to  get  ready:  for  a  drive,”  but  before  he 
could  do  so,  several  gentlemen  rushed  up  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  Some  of  them  were  witnesses  of  the  trouble  on  the 
Danube,  and  others  parties  he  had  met  at  the  opera  queen’s 
banquet  the  evening  before. 

Of  course  he  had  to  be  pleasant  and  affable  to  every  one. 

Finally  he  informed  them  that  he  was  engaged  to  go  out 
driving  with  the  ladies  in  his  party,  and  begged  that  they 
would  excuse  him.  That  was  the  only  way  he  could  get  rid  of 
them. 

They  went  out  for  a  long  drive,  visiting  parts  of  the  city 
they  had  not  yet  seen. 

Then  they  returned  just  as  the  street  lamps  were  being 
lighted,  and  there  was  a  crowd  of  nearly  a  hundred  well- 
dressed  men,  evidently  waiting  to  see  their  return.  Hats  were 
raised  as  the  girls  ran  into  the  ladies’  entrance  and  disap¬ 
peared  upstairs. 


When  they  went  into  the  supper-room  nearly  every  seat 
was  occupied  except  those  at  the  table  reserved  for  Fearnot’s 
party. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Mrs.  Livingston,  “what  a  business  you 
could  do  here  in  Vienna  were  j^ou  to  make  it  your  home!” 

“Yes,”  put  in  Terry.  “You’d  be  like  Jack  Johnson  in 
New  York.  I’ve  seen  that  prize-fighter  go  out  on  the 
streets,  and  inside  of  five  minutes  he’d  he  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  a  thousand  people.  Fred  doesn’t  like  it,  blit  I  enjoy 
it  at  his  expense.” 

Men  and  women  kept  gazing  at  the  Americans’  table 
throughout  the  entire  meal. 

That  evening  when  they  entered  their  box  at  the  opera 
house  they  attracted  attention  until  the  royal  party  entered 
theirs  on  the  other  side.  Then  the  people,  in  duty  bound,  rose 
to  their  feet  and  stood  until  the  party  was  seated. 

It  consisted  of  the  same  party  except  two  ladies  who  were 
not  there  the  evening  before. 

Prince  Metternich  was  there,  too,  wearing  on  his  uniform 
several  gold  badges  which  were  probably  insignias  of  his  rank. 

Again  the  opera  queen,  after  bowing  in  the  direction  of  the 
royal  box,  threw  kisses  at  the  girls  on  the  right  of  the  stage. 

“Mrs.  Livingston,”  said  Evelyn,  “she’s  a  loyal  friend  to 
us,  and  has  been  ever  since  we  first  met  her.” 

“She  seems  to  be  fond  of  you,”  returned  the  lady. 

When  the  performance  was  about  half  over,  a  young  mili¬ 
tary  officer  entered  the  box  and  said  to  Fearnot: 

“His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Metternich,  requests  that  you 
will  call  over  to  his  box,  as  he  desires  to  make  your  acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

■“Certainly,”  said  Fred,  rising,  “I  shall  be  pleased  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him,*’  and, he  followed  the  military  officer  all 
the  way  around  till  they  reached  the  royal  box. 

The  prince,  a  tall,  dignified  man,  arose,  extended  his  hand 
to  him  and  said: 


“I’ve  heard  much  of  you  young  Americans,  and  wished  to 
have  an  interview  with  you.  Will  you  be  seated?”  and  they 
sat  down  in  the  rear  part  of  the  box. 

Several  times  the  princesses  in  front  looked  back  at  them. 

Fred  found  the  royal  prince  a  fine,  pleasant  man,  who  had 
many  questions  to  ask,  not  only  about  his  personality,  blit 
about  America.  He  even  asked  him  his  age,  his  occupation, 
and  then  wanted  to  know  where  he  got  his  military  education. 

“I’ve  never  received  a  military  education,  Your  Highness, 
yet  I’ve  seen  a  good  deal  of  military  service,  and  acquired  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  about  military  tactics,  simply  from  a 
desire  to  understand  them.  I  saw  some  service  in  Cuba  and 
in  the  Philippines,  during  and  after  our  late  trouble  with 
Spain.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  but  am  not  a  politician.  Those  two  young  men  in  the 
box  over  there  are  partners  of  mine  in  the  founding  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  little  city  in  New  York,  which  has  brought  us  ample 
fortunes.  My  sister  is  with  rne.  My  partner  has  a  sister  with 
him,  and  another  young  lady  accompanies  them,  all  under  the 
guardianship,  I  may  say,  of  an  elderly  New  Yorker  of  large  for* 
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tune  and  plenty  of  leisure  time.  We  are  visiting  Europe  on 
a  tour  of  pleasure  only.”  ] 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me  under  what  system  you  studied 
fencing?  1  understand  youfve  been  disfiguring  some  of  our 
Vienna  friends  rather  liberally.” 

Fred  smiled  and  said  that  he  had  studied  both  the  Italian 
and  the  French  systems,  anq  that  by  frequent  practice  he  had 
acquired  a  system  of  his  own. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  prince  stated  to  Fred  that  he  took  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  in  athletic  sports,  and  was  particularly  partial  to  the 
exercise  of  fencing. 

“It’s  very  fine,”  said  Fred,  “and  nothing  will  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  chest  more  than  that  sort  of  physical 
exertion,  but  to  become  an  expert  one  must  have  strong 
muscles  and  great  suppleness  of  wrist.” 

“Is  fencing  much  taught  in  America?”  the  prince  asked. 

“Not  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  outside  of  military 
circles,  for  it  is  a  healthful  exercise.  The  young  men  are 
more  given  to  the  science  of  sparring,  and  we  indulge  in 
football  and  baseball  to  a  great  extent,  all  of  which  develop 
muscle  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.” 

He  then  asked  him  several  questions  of  a  political  nature, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  Fred’s  intimate  knowledge  on 
general  political  subjects. 

Finally  he  asked  him  how  many  languages  he  spoke. 

“Four  quite  well,  and  a  fifth  one  rather  indifferently.” 

“Are  you  familiar  with  French?” 

“Very.  Better  than  with  German.  I  can  speak  Spanish 
quite  well,  too;  but  I  meet  with  many  mishaps  with  Italian." 

“How  long  will  you  remain  in  Vienna?” 

“We  shall  leave  after  this  week.  We’ll  go  to  Berlin,  and 
mav  pass  through  Ireland,  and  then  take  a  steamer  for  New' 
York.” 

“Will  you  ever  visit  Vienna  again?” 

“That  I  don't  know.” 

“One  more  question,  please,”  said  the  prince.  “Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  send  a  teacher  of  the  art  of  fencing  to  Vienna 
from  New  York  who  is  a  master  of  your  system?  If  so, 
and  you  will  send  one  over,  bearing  a  letter  from  you  to  my¬ 
self,  I  shall  feel  very  grateful.” 

“Your  Highness,”  said  Fred,  “I  shall  take  the  trouble  to 
teach  my  system  to  another  and  send  him  over  to  you.” 

“Thank  you.  I  shall  appreciate  it  very  highly,  for,  from 
all  that  I  can  hear,  you  are  the  finest  sw'ordsman  in  all  Europe 
to-day.” 

Fred  arose  and  made  a  profound  bow  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  compliment. 

The  prince  arose  with  him,  extending  his  hand,  saying: 

“I’m  highly  gratified  at  having  met  you.  I  hope  wre  may 
meet  you  again  before  you  leave  Vienna,”  and  with  that  Fred 
bowed  again  and  left  the  royal  box. 

He  had  not  been  introduced  to  one  of  the  princesses,  but 
really  that  was  something  he  had  no  right  to  expect. 

“Say,  Fred,  what  in  the  world  was  His  Royal  Nibbs  talk¬ 
ing  about?”  Dick  asked  when  he  returned  to  their  box. 

“Secrets  of  state,  old  man.  Secrets  of  state.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  wring  those  secrets  out  of'  you  when  I  get 
you  back  to  the  hotel.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  all  the  men 
in  the  audience  were  very  much  excited  at  seeing  you  in  close 
confab  with  the  prince,  and  I  guess  they  are  wondering  if  His 
Royal  Highness  hasn’t  commanded  you  not  to  cut  off  any 
more  ears.” 

“Well,  he  didn’t,  but  he  came  very  near  asking  me  if  I 
wouldn’t  explain  to  him  how  it  was  done.” 

“Great  Scott!  Just  what  I  expected!” 

That,  evening  they  entertained  Madame  Cortini  at  their 
hotel,  with  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a  royal 
banquet  it  was.  Wine  flowed  freely,  and  wit  and  repartee 
flew  about  the  table,  at  which  they  sat  for  nearly  tw’o  and  a 
half  hours. 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  hotel,  Madame  Cortini  spent  the 
night  with  the  girls. 

She  was  as  simple  as  a  young  girl,  notwithstanding  she 
was  nearly  forty  years  of  age. 

Of  course  they  all  slept  late  the  next  day,  and  ate  a  late 
breakfast.  The  opera  queen  begged  Fred  to  sing  the  nightin¬ 
gale  song  with  her  on  the  stage  at  the  opera. 

“Madame,  surely  you  don’t  mean  that,  do  you.” 

“Yes.  I  do.  It  would  be  the  greatest  hit  that  ever  was 
made  in  Vienna." 


Id 


so* 


be- 


up 

he 


"Madame,  I  think  that  it  would  be  lacking  In  dramatic  in 

terest  when  rendered  in  German.”  „  n  that  wot 

“I  don’t  think  so.  It  would  create  a  formJce 

be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  me  in  tuti  re  P 

“Indeed!  I  don't  see  How  it  could,  for  you  have  full  boui 

Ve?  but  it  would  be  known  throughout  all  Europe.  Thing* 
of  that  kind  always  help  professionally.” 

"Fred,  sing  it  with  her,  said  Evel>n. 

“Yes:  do,  please,”  put  in  Margie. 

“Let  me  make  a  suggestion,”  said  the  madame.  I  \e  be¬ 
thinking  about  it  ever  since  I  beard  you  “  within 

sitting  in  the  box,  and  in  one  of  my  songs  I  11  walk  up  ..uhin 

a  few  feet  of  you  cn  the  stage,  look  into 
singing  the  sentiment  of  the  song  at  you.  M  ben 
it  you  can  leap  out  of  the  box,  follow  me  to  t  '|o  c°n  *  • 
stage,  and  begin  your  declaration  of  love, ,  in  that  .great,  pas¬ 
sionate  way  you  have.  I  would  sing  it  back  with  you  and 
then  can  come  the  nightingale  and  the  dove.  It  would  startle 
the  entire  audience,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  m  the  lea  i 
we  were  requested  to  visit  the  royal  palace  and  sing  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  old  Emperor  and  the  lamil>.  .  ! 

“Great  Scott!  what  trouble  are  you  trying  to  get  mr  int0; 

“Say,  don’t  you  talk  about  trouble.  If  yon  refuse  me,  Ill 
think  that  you  are  no  longer  the  true  friend  I  \  e  always 
lieved  you  to  be.” 

“All  right;  that  settles  it.” 

That  afternoon  Fred  rehearsed  the  scene  with.  Evelyn 
in  their  private  parlor.  It  had  been  many  meii  h-  since 
had  sung  it,  and  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  his  memory  hadn't 
gone  back  on  him. 

That  evening  he  sat  at  a  convenient  spot  in  the  bo'  he 
opera;  wrhen  the  performance  was  about  half  over  with,  the 
madame  sang  one  of  her  popular,  sentimental  songs,  which  ■I 
never  failed  to  capture  her  audiences.  J 

As  she  sang  the  last  verse  she  wralked  up  to  the  right  or  the 
stage,  looked  Fearnot  full  in  the  face,  and  sang  the  words 
at  him  with  an  intensity  of  emotion  that  actually  startled  the 
audience.  J 

When  the  last  note  died  away  she  turned  and  walked  toward 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  midst  of  a  thunderous  roar  of 
applause. 

Fred  gazed  at  her,  then  leaped  out  of  the  box  onto  the 
stage,  ran  up  to  her  side,  placed  his  arm  around  her  waist  and 
seized  her  hand  w'ith  the  other. 

She  turned  quickly,  as  though  surprised  at  his  conduct,  and 
he  began  that  passionate  declaration  of  love  that  never  failed 
to  thrill  those  who  heard  it  with  the  least  bit  of  sentiment 
in  their  nature,  and  such  a  declaration  it  was. 

The  ladies  in  the  royal  box  leaned  forward  and  listened  as 
though  completely  entranced. 

When  he  finished,  she  sang  the  reply  to  him,  and  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  song  was  the  most  thorough  reciprocation  of 
his  own  feelings.  For  ten  minutes  it  w-as  the  most  fascinating 
love  scene  the  audience  had  ever  witnessed. 

Then  came  the  notes  of  a  nightingale,  coming  from  way 
up  above  the  third  gallery. 

People  actually  looked  up  as  if  in  search  of  the  bird. 

They  both  stood  there  listening,  their  arms  around  each 
other,  her  gaze  fixed  upon  him,  and  apparently  inhaling  the 
very  essence  of  love  in  the  notes  of  the  nightingale. 

Then  she  sang  a  response  and  he  drew'  her  to  his  breast, 
passionately  kissing  her  all  over  her  face. 

Then  followed  the  notes  of  the  dove,  after  which  he  led  her 
off  the  stage  with  her  hand  pressed  to  his  lips. 

For  a  few  moments  after  they  ~ 
heard  but  the  hard  breathing  of 
audience. 


disappeared  nothing  was 
men  and  women  in  the 


forget 
in  the 


audience. 


Then  there  burst  forth  a  roar  of  applause  that  fairly 
the  great  building. 

The  royal  princesses  seemed  to  forget  themselves 
clapped  their  hands  just  like  others 
continued  for  several  minutes. 

I1  red,  shall  we  go  back  on  the  stage?”  the  madam< 

“No:  it  will  have  greater  effect 
I  for  then  they  would  think  it  was 
j  merely  an  actor  after  all.” 

A  few  minutes  later  they  descended  to  their  carriage 
I  courtyard  and  were  rapidly  driven  away. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEXRNOT 
THE  KAISER;  OR.  IN  THE  ROYAL  PALACE 
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>  F.  Strawn,  a  farmer  in  Connellsville,  Pa.,  lias 
tn  ear  of  popcorn  winch  has  grains  of  ei^rlit  different  colors. 
n»e  ear  is  ahont  5  inches  long  and  all  the  grains  are  per- 
ic<’.  The  colors  are  red,  green,  white,  black,  blue,  purple, 
v  el  low  and  brown.  Strawn  is  curious  to  know  if  the  corn 
.will  be  colored  after  it  is  popped. 


Myi-on  Young  is  in  receipt  of  a  message  from  the  civil 
authorities  of  Yew  York  City  informing  him  that  an  un¬ 
cle.  who  recently  passed  away,  had  willed  to  him  $60,000, 
deli  amount  lie  is  to  receive  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Young 
st  tw  >  vears  been  a  faithful  employee  at  the 
Alfred  Ming  county  home.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  of  his  arms. 


The  M  aori  women  of  Xew  Zealand  .know  nothing  about 
ki  — ■  g.  Xose-mbb:ng  is  their  form  of  salutation,  and 
n  tw  -  n  they  hold  each  other  by  the  hands, 

bend  their  heads  until  their  noses  touch,  and  then  rub 
them  gently  from  side  to  side.  This  form  of  greeting  is 
not  confined  to  the  women,  but  is  practised  by  the  men ; 
thev  seldom  meet  without  rubbing  noses. 

c? 


In  this  country  there  are  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
more  boys  than  girls  of  fourteen  years  of  agh ;  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  there  are  six  thousand  more  girls  than  boys; 
at  eighteen,  there  are  twenty  thousand  more  girls  than 
b'-ys.  At  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  the  sexes  are  about 
equal,  then  the  women  bc-gin  to  grow  less  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity.  At  thirty  there  are  seventy-eight  thousand  more  men 
than  women,  and  at  forty,  eighty-three  thousand. 


“Every  time  a  man  wrote  a  bank  check  he  would  have  to 
lick  a  stamp  and  abuse  the  Democratic  party,”  declared 
Senator  Tillman  the  other  day,  in  announcing  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  fight  President  Wilson’s  suggestion  that  a  stamp 
on  hank  cheeks  be  included  in  the  war  revenue  law.  “I 
prefer  an  increased  graduated  income  tax,  and  whenever 
a  man  has  an  income  of  $1,000,000  T  would  take  all  in  ex- 
r*?--  of  that,”  Senator  Tillman  added.  “A  million  a  year 
i-  enough  for  any  man  and  the  Government  needs  the 
monev." 


There  is  a  restaurant  out  on  the  edge  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal „  and  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs  at  whose  base  the 
wav.  -  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  dashed  into  spray.  At  the 
cliffs  ’  small  cave,  but  you  can  go  into 

it  onlv  a  year,  when  the  tide  is  exceptionally  low, 

unb—.  of  course,  you  Vant  to  get  wet.  Well,  when  the 
low  ti  rne  a  little  while  ago  some  men  with  a  camera 
we /.t  clambering  over  the  stones  at  the  edge  of  the  sen 
afid  hanponing  on  Pie  entrance  to  the  cave,  did  a  little  ex¬ 
ploring.  And  1 1  ic v  found  buried  treasure  all  right.  They 
four:''  pih*  of  silver  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  and 

4wl-e-.  r  that  had  been  stolen,  as  it  proved  later,  from 
ic  • m\  different  places. 


Directors  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  have  de¬ 
clared  a  wage  dividend  of  $l,0(|o,000,  payable  to  all  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  worked  for  the  company  one  year  or 
more.  Payment  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  3  Vo  per  cent, 
of  a  year's  salary  multiplied  by.  the  number  of  years,  not 
exceeding  five,  the  employee  has  been  working  for  the 
company.  The  maximum  dividend  amounts  to  1 7Vo  per 
cent,  for  those  who  have  been  on  the  payrolls  for  five  or 
more  vears.  The  distribution  will  be  made  July  1,  1916. 
Xine  weeks'  salarv  will  be  received  by  those  entitled  to  the 
maximum  dividend.  This  is  the  fourth  annual  wage 
dividend  declared  by  the  company  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  four. 


Private  Anderson,  69th  Co.,  Coast  Art.  Corps  U.S.A., 
on  duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Ya.,  was  on  Dec.  11  accused  of 
permitting  visitors  to.  the  fort  to  take  photographs  of  the 
battery  over  which  he  stood  guard  and  accepting  pay  for 
the  privilege.  He  was  placed  in  arrest  for  trial.  It  is 
said  that  Anderson  was  placed  in  arrest  through  the  efforts 
of  a  Secret  Service  agent  who  had.  been  put  on  the  case 
after  Anderson  had  aroused  suspicion  and  by  whom  he  was 
paid  $5  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  picture  of  Battery 
Parrot  one  of  the  largest  batteries  on  the  reservation.  It 
is  said  Anderson  allowed  persons  to  take  pictures  both  of 
the  works  and  big  coast  defense  guns. 


A  contract  has  been  let  by  the  War  Department  for  125 
of  the.  new  type  of  Vickers  machine  gun.  This  is  the  gun 
selected  by  the  board  of  army  officers  in  a  competitive  test 
with  four  other  makes  of  machine  gun,  and  is  regarded  as 
superior  to  any  other  type.  The  guns  were  submitted  to 
shop  and  field  tests  of  every  variety  for  a  year,  under  the 
direction  of  the  board.  It  will  be  almost  a  vear  before  the 
order  for  the  new  guns  will  be  filled  by  the  contractors; 
then  they  will  be  issued  first  to  the  army.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  estimates  sent  to  Congress  provide  for  250 
additional  machine  guns.  Under  the  plan  for  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  ihe  army  a  thirteenth  company  of  each  regiment 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  will  be  armed  with  machine  guns. 


One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Russian  railways,  the 
Altai  railway,  has  been  completed  and  will  shortly  be 
opened  to  traffic.  The  new  line  will  connect  Xovoniko- 
laievsk  on  the  trans-Siberian  railroad  with  Semipalatinsk 
in  the  Steppes  Provinces.  It  will  pass  through  Barnaul, 
in  the  Tomsk  Government  of  Siberia,  which  will  be  the 
headquarters.  The  railroad  is  500  miles  long  and  will 
serve  the  richest  agricultural  and  mineral  regions  of  Si¬ 
beria.  In  the  Altai  region  there  are  valuable  deposits  of 
gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  which  were  worked  m 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  were  subse¬ 
quently  abandoned,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  among  other  causes.  The  region  also  contains  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  Kuznetz  coni  basin,  6,000  miles  in  extent. 
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WORK  AND  WIN 


LAUGHING  LARRY 

- OB - 

CHEEKING  HIS  WAY  TO  CHICAGO 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  IX  (continued) 

“Go  on,  Johns.  Put  him  through  the  other  verses," 
said  the  manager,  and  he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Mr  Johns  said  no  more,  and,  taking  Larry  to  his  dress- 

In  about  half  an  hour  Larry  was  good  for  all  three  verses 
of  the  song. 

“You  have  got  a  fine  voice,  and  a  remarkable  ear  for 
music,  Larry,"  declared  Mr.  Johns.  “You  really  ought 
to  take  it  up." 

“Oh,  no,"  said  Larry.  “I  don't  want  to  do  this  right 
along.  I’m  going  out  to  Chicago.  I'm  going  to  be  a 
drummer.  1  just  dropped  into  this  by  accident — that’s 
all.” 

Mr.  Johns  got  right  down  to  business  now. 
mg- room,  rigged  him  out  in  a  dress-suit  and  white  tie, 
and  gave  him  a  carnation  to  put  in  his  buttonhole. 

“Well,  upon  my  word,  you're  a  comical-looking  object, 
with  that  red  head  of  yours!"  he  exclaimed.  “Never  mind, 
Larry  !  You  needn't  look  glum  about  it — all  in  your  favor. 
Now  we  are  going  on  in  a  minute.  Remember  one  thing. 
Don't  you  look  at  the  audience  when  you  face  them  any 
more  than  you  can  help  it,  for  it  will  surely  faze  you  if 
you  do.  Look  up.  Fix  your  eyes  on  the  lights  of  the 
chandelier  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  and  sing  for  all 
you're  worth !” 

Mr.  Johns  had  scarcely  given  this  last  bit  of  advice  than 
the  eallboy  looked  in  and  exclaimed: 

“Ready!  Jolly  Jones!" 

“Come,”  said  Mr.  Johns,  and  he  led  the  way  to  the 
wing. 

A  piano  had  been  placed  on  the  stage,  and  the  orchestra 
had  been  instructed  not  to  play  for  fear  of  confusing 
Larry. 

Mr.  Hadley  pushed  ahead  of  them  and  addressed  the 
audience. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  cried,  “owing  to  a  severe 
indisposition,  Mr.  Jolly  Jones  will  be  unable  to  appear 
this  evening  and  in  his  stead  we  have  substituted  his  fa¬ 
vorite  pupil,  Master  Larry  Brown,  for  whom  we  ask  your 
kind  consideration,  as  this  is  bis  first  appearance  on  any 
stage."  •  * 

There  was  no  responsive  applause.  The  audience  looked 
bored  and  disgusted  over  the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to 
listen  to  an  amateur. 

Then  came  Mr.  Johns,  leading  Larry. 

The  little  reel-headed  sawed-off  looked  so  comical  in 
his  dress  mit.  being  led  by  the  lengthy  Mr.  Johns,  that  a 
roar  of  laughter  went  up  all  over  the  house. 


Now  there  was  one  thing  that  was  just  impossible  with 
our  young  Tinkervillian.  If  anybody  else  laughed,  Larry 
simply  had  to  laugh. 

“Bow  !"  whispered  Mr.  Johns. 

Larrv  bobbed  his  head,  and  burst  out  with  a  loud  haw, 
haw,  haw! 

Now  the  audience  fairly  roared,  and  the  louder  tliev 
roared  the  louder  Larry  laughed. 

Not  satisfied  with  bowing  once,  he  stood  there  bobbing 
his  head  again  and  again. 

“Cut  it  out!”  breathed  Johns,  angrily.  “Stop  that 
laughing.  Get  over  there  and  stand  bv  the  piano  till  I 
come.” 

t 

Larrv  obeved  as  well  as  he  was  able,  but  the  audience 
could  plainly  see  that  he  was  chuckling  to  himself  all  the 
while. 

Mr.  Johns  waited  until  thev  finally  quieted  down,  and 
then  called  out: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  to  amuse  you!  We 
are  the  long  and  short  of  it.  Listen  now  to  Jolly  Jones’ 
famous  laughing  song,  as  rendered  by  Master  Larrv 
Brown.” 

Mr.  Johns  said  afterward  that  he  fully  expected  to  see 
Larry  go  all  to  pieces  after  this  bad  beginning. 

Never  was  a  man  more  agreeably  disappointed. 

There  was  no  fall-down  to  Larry. 

He  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

Mr.  Johns  played  the  prelude,  and  Larry  jumped  right 
in  on  the  song,  proving  in  an  instant  that  he  was  all 
there. 

His  voice  filled  the  house  fairly — quite  as  well  as  could 
have  been  expected,  although  his  words  were  somewhat 
mouthed,  and  consequently  indistinct,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  chorus  Larrv  carried  the  audience  by  storm. 

His  ha,  ha,  ha !  sounded  from  up  among  the  flies  ;  his  ho, 
ho,  ho !  seemed  to  come  from  the  silent  orchestra,  while 
bis  haw,  haw,  haw !  proceeded  from  right  under  the  big 
chandelier. 

So  irresistible  was  his  laugh  that  the  whole  audience 
joined  in  to  help  him  out,  and  then  Larry  came  near  spoil¬ 
ing  it  all  by  laughing  with  them  himself. 

But  Mr.  Johns  quickly  checked  him,  and  with  a  whis¬ 
pered  “That's  first-class;  but  you  mustn’t  laugh  when  you 
are  through  with  the  song."  he  jumped  right  in  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  verse. 

It  was  as  successful  as  the  first,  and  better  sung,  and 
the  third  was  better  still. 


WORK  AND  WI\T 


Mr.  John*  saw  now  that  Larry  was  far  better  than  Jolly 

Jones  himself. 

“What  in  thunder  shall  we  do  for  the  encore?"  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  as  he  and  Larry  found  themselves  up  against 
Manager  Hadley  in  the  wing,  with  the  whole  house  re¬ 
sounding  with  wild  applause.  “The  boy  don't  know  an¬ 
other  song." 

“Say.'  exclaimed  Larrv.  “I’ll  tell  you  what.  Just  let 
^  me  go  on  and  laugh !" 

“(lo !"  cried  Mr.  Hadley,  and  Larry  turned  back  upon 

^Mhe  stage. 


V 


CHAPTER  X. 


L\ItRY  GETS  ACQUAINTED  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  “PliOFESH.” 


Never  since  the  day  it  first  opened  its  doors  to  the  public, 
and  that  is  before  the  memory  of  man,  was  such  a  storm 
of  applause  heard  as  greeted  Larry  when  he  reappeared  on 

the  stage. 

And  talk  about  laughing! 

Larry  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  he  just  laughed,  and 
the  audience  with  him,  but  they  demanded  the  encore  just 
the  -aine,  so  Mr.  Johns  came  back,  and,  quieting  Larrv 
'•down  with  a  few  whispered  words,  the  last  verse  of  the 
song  was  repeated,  and  Larry’s  ventriloquial  chorus 
brought  down  the  house  again. 

i  Mr.  Johns  hurried  Larry  off  after  it  was  over,  and 
Messrs  Moran  and  Doran  in  their  comic  Irish  sketch 
succeeded  them. 

|  .  Of  course,  Larry  was  greatly  excited,  but  he  never  opened 
his  mouth  once  he  passed  off  the  stage. 

Mr.  Johns,  who  had  watched  him  narrowly  through  it 
all.  and  was  watching  him  still,  saw  that  he  was  a  boy  in 
£  thousand,  as  far  as  self-assurance  went. 

“That  fellow  would  cheek  his  way  anywhere,”  he  said 
to  himself. 

“Where  are  you  going  now?”  he  asked,  when  they  had 
^returned  to  the  dressing-room. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Larry. 

“Have  you  no  place  to  stay?  Don't  you  belong  here 

in  town  ?” 

“Xo,  sir:  I  just  came  up  from  Connecticut^  and  sav,  Mr. 
Volins,  I’m  in  a  little  trouble.  I  might  as  well  tell  you 
that  I  don’t  know  a  soul  in  this  town.  Perhaps  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  steer. 

t  “I  guess  I  can  fix  you  off,”  replied  Mr.  Johns.  “Most 
of  mv  people  are  stopping  -at  Mother  Somerset’s,  around 
the  corner  here.  I  believe  the  house  is  full,  but  if  you 
don’t  mind  sleeping  with  another  fellow  it  will  be  all 

right.” 

“I  don’t  mind  it  if  the  fellow  is  all  right.” 

‘‘Why.  it*-  Charlev  Kit/,  the  slack-wire  man.  He’s  all 
l  right.  H  *11  be  in  by  and  by,  and  I'll  introduce  you.” 
f  f  “All  right,  sir.  Say,  how  did  I  do: 

Come,”  said  Mu  Johns,  “what’s  the  use  in  asking  that 
Aion?  You  know  yen'  well  how  you  did.  You’ve 
n  in  enough  variety  shows  to  be  able  to  tell  that,  I 


*up 


r 


“1  or  j  -  iw  a  variety  show  in  my  life,”  replied  Larry. 
‘  "J  i\('\ e r  stopped  at  our  town — it  was  too  small." 
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Johns. 


“Do  you  mean 

^5? 


“L  it  possible!’’  exclaimed  Mi 
to  tell  me  that  you  were  never  ii{side  of  a  theater? 
“Xever  till  to-night.” 

“Re — markable!”  exclaimed  Mjr.  Johns.  “Well,  prob¬ 
ably  since  that  is  the  case  you  woujld  like  to  see  the  show?” 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Larry  to  answer  in  order  to 
make  it  clear  to  Mr.  Johns  that  hej  was  telling  the  truth. 

The  result  was  Mr.  Johns  wrote ’him  a  pass  and  showed 
him  the  way  to  the  lobby. 

“The  usher  will  give  you  a  seat,”  he  explained,  “and 
don’t  you  move  out  of  it  until  1  come.” 

But  Larry  did  not  have  to  interview  the  usher,  for  in 
the  lobby  he  met  Manager  Hadley,  who  was  very  agreeable, 
and  he  personally  showed  him  to  a  seat  well  down  in 
front. 

He  was  not  recognized  by  any  one,  and  there  he  re¬ 
mained  for  two  hours  wrapped  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight,  for  the  old,  time-worn  acts  were  all  new  to  Larry, 
and  lie  now  began  to  change  his  mind  about  wanting  to  be 
a  drummer,  and  to  think  that  laughing  on  the  stage  would 
suit  him  just  as  well. 

As  the  performance  drew  toward  its  end,  Mr.  Johns 
came  and  sat  alongside  of  him. 

vT5 

“Well,  Larry,  how  are  you  enjoying  it?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  it’s  fine,”  cried  Larry.  “This  must  be  the  great¬ 
est  company  in  the  world.” 

“Oli,  no,”  replied  Mr.  Johns.  “Not  by  any  means. 
You  have  a  lot  to  learn  yet,  Larry,  but  now  listen  to  me. 
You  will  surely  be  here  to-morrow  to  help  ns  out?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.  What  time  shall  I  come?” 

“Let  me  see ;  I  think  you  had  better  meet  me  here  at 
nine  o'clock  and  we  will  run  over  the  song  again,  for  you 
may  find  you  have  forgotten  some  of  the  words;  and,  be¬ 
sides  that,  I  want  to  teach  you  another  for  the  encore.” 

“Now,  listen;  we  all  leave  here  on  Saturday  night;  on 
Sunday  morning  we  shall  start  for  Buffalo,  where  we  are 
billed  for  Monday.  After  that  we  shall  go  on  to  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Chicago  and  other  places.  How  would  you  like 
to  go  along?  I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  that  idea 
of  yours  of  being  a  drummer.  You’ve  got  your  fortune 
right  with  you  in  that  laugh  of  yours.  Better  engage  with 
me.  I’ll  pay  all  your  expenses  and  give  you  a  salary  of 
$25  a  week.  Como,  what  do  von  say?” 

“Well,  I’ll  go,”  replied  Larry.  “I’ll  stick  to  laughing 
for  the  present,  anyhow.  I  guess  it  is  the  best  thing  I 
can  do.” 

“It  certainly  is,”  replied  Mr.  Johns,  “and  now  if  you 
have  seen  enough  I'll  take  you  around  behind  again  and 
introduce  you  to  Charley  Fitz.  By  the  way,  how  did  you 
like  bis  turn?” 

“J  don’t  think  I  know  which  one  you  mean.  I  didn’t 
have  any  programme,”  replied  Larry. 

“I  told  you  he  was  the  one  who  walked  on  the  wire.” 

“Oh,  that  fellow!  Why,  he  did  fine!  Tie’s  a  good- 
looking  chap  too,  isn’t  he?  Mebbe  he  won’t  like  to  have 
a  fellow  like  me  sleeping  with  him.  What  do  you  think?” 

“Oli,  he  won’t  mind,”  laughed  Mr.  Johns.  “Charley  is 
good-looking  enough  when  he’s  sober,  which  isn’t  all  the 
time,  by  any  means.  Come,  Larry,  we’ll  look  him  up.” 


(To  be  continued) 
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FACTS  WORTH  READING 

" 


DISCOVERIES  IN  HUDSON  BAY. 

Although  brief  notes  (have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  geographical  journals  regarding  the  discoveries  made 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Flaherty  in  Hudson  Bay,  a  detailed  account 
of  thorn  lias  only  recently  appeared.  The  first  expedition, 
begun  in  August,  1910,  lasted  seven  months.  In  the 
course  of  this  expedition  the  explorer  gathered  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Eskimos  leading  to  the  belief  that  the 
Belcher  Islands,  shown  on  existing  charts  as  two  groups  of 
small  islets  north  of  James  Bav,  are  reallv  extensive 
islands,  and  his  two  subsequent  expeditions  were  made 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  this  belief.  The  first 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  the  explorer  being  driven  about 
for  three  months  in  a  small  boat  at  the  mercy  of  storms. 
In  August,  1913,  Mr.  Flaherty  set  out  from  St.  John’s  and 
wintered  in  Baffin  Land,  whence  he  sent  his  vessel  home. 
In  August,  1914,  the  voyage  was  resumed,  and  after  many 
difficulties  the  Belcher  Islands  were  reached.  It  appears 
that  the  largest  island  is  over  100  miles  long,  and  the  total 
area  of  the  chain,  extending  from  55  deg.  tp  60  deg.  X.,  is 
estimated  at  4,000  miles.  Hence  material  alterations  are 
necessary  in  our  maps  of  Hudson  Bay. 


STUNG  BY  A  “TREE.” 

The  following  is  a  storv  told  bv  James  Sibree  in  his 

A/  4/  • 

book,  “A  Naturalist  in  Madagascar."  It  concerns  the  so- 
called  agy  tree,  which  is  not  a  tree  at  all,  but  a  climbing 
plant : 

• 

Walking  under  some  trees  and  pushing  aside  the  reeds 
and  grass,  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden  tingling  and  prick¬ 
ing  sensation  over  the  backs  of  my  hands  and  fingers.  1 
stopped  in  sudden  surprise,  for  the  pain  was  severe,  and  1 
had  touched  nothing  except  the  grass.  But  in  another 
minute  the  pain  increased,  the  tingling,  burning  sensation 
seemed  to  be  extending  rapidly  to  my  wrists,  and  I  could 
see  nothing  to  cause  it.  As  I  lowered  my  head  to  look, 
scalding  pain  shot  into  my  ears  and  neck,  and  grew  worse 
every  instant.  Dazed  and  bewildered,  1  stood  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  in  helplessness,  for  T  could  neither  see  nor  guess  at 
the  cause  of  the  terrible  distress.  Then  I  got  back  to  my 
company  with  agony  written  plain  enough  on  every  line  of 
mv  face. 

The  men  started  up  when  they  saw  me,  crying  out.  “You 
have  been  stung  by  the  agy!”  Some  of  them  led  me  to  a 
seat,  others  rushed  for  water  from  the  river,  and  two  or 
three  brought  sand  heaped  up  in  their  hands.  Then  they 
chafed  me  with  the  sand  and  water  to  take  out  the  stinging 
hairs,  which  they  knew  caused  the  mischief.  As  they 
rubbed  me,  I  felt  the  pain  nbate,  and  after  they  had  chafed 
me  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  comparatively 
free  from  pain.  W  hile  the  men  were  rubbing  me,  1  was 
able  to  discern  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  my  distress. 
Countless  hairs,  like  tiny  little  arrows,  almost  transparent, 
pointed  at  either  end,  and  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  long,  had  dropped  on  me  in  an  invisibble  shower  from 


the  agy  tree  as  T  stood  under  it.  Before  T  came  away  that 
afternoon,  very  cautiously  1  ventured  to  examine  the  tree 
at  a  little  distance  and  found  that  the  tiny  hairs  grew  out-  ♦ 
side  a  thickish  pod  or  shell,  not  quite  so  large  as  a  small 
banana.  The  pods  were  fully  ripe  (unluckily  for  me)  just 
at  that  time,  and  the  light  wind  was  scattering  their  cover¬ 
ings. 


CATHERINE  HARBOR. 

Russia's  age-long  problem,  that  of  securing  a  winter 
port  free  from  ice,  is  in  process  of  being  solved.  Catherine 
Harbor,  more  than  350  miles  north  of  Archangel,  which,  * 
up  to  now,  has  been  the  only  northern  outlet,  is  ice-free  the 
year  around,  owing  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  gulf 
stream. 

To  Kola  on  this  port  there  is  building  a  railroad  almost 
straight  north  from  Pctrograd,  639  miles  away.  9' he  Hon¬ 
do]]  Times  Russian  supplement  describes  the  situation  of 
Catherine  Harbor  in  these  words: 

“Amid  the  swamps  and  virgin  forests,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  immersed  for  six  months  of  the  year 
in  absolute  darkness,  lies  a  small  gulf.  It  is  called  Cath¬ 
erine  Harbor,  It  is  almost  on  the  frontiers  of  Norway. 
But  the  waters  of  the  bay  never  freeze.  It  was  on  this 
small  point  formed  by  Catherine  Harbor  that  the  gaze  of 
Russian  engineers  was  bent  when  it  was  required  to  find  a 
northern  outlet  to  the  open  sea." 

The  town  of  Kola  is  for  the  time  being  the  terminal 
point  of  the  new  railway.  The  ice-free  character  of  Cath¬ 
erine  Bav  Harbor,  and  ample  depth  at  this  spot  of  both 
the  bay  itself  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kola  River,  afford  an 
opportunity  of  converting  this  remote  point  into  a  spa¬ 
cious  emporium  whither  will  hereafter  he  dispatched  the 
bulk  of  freight  intended  for  Central  Russia,  which  the  [ 
Arc) i angel  railway  is  not  able  to  carry  with  sufficient 
rapidity. 

The  new  line  is  being  constructed  in  three  sections,  the 
first  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1915.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  runs  from  the  direction  of  Pctrograd  to  Soroka  on  - 
the  shore  of  the  V  bite  Sea,  the  second  section  from  this 
place  to  Kandalaksha,  a  distance  of  ‘223  miles,  and  the 
third  link  from  Kandalaksha  to  Kola,  179  miles.  The 
last  section  is  known  as  the  Murman  railway. 

There  have  been  endless  difficulties  in  building  the  rail¬ 
road.  Y  hen  the  construction  was  started  in  several  sec¬ 
tions  the  men  abandoned  work  because  they  were  literally 
eaten  alive  by  mosquitoes,  and  especially  midges.  In  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  133  miles  more  than  half  the  road  had. to 
be  built  on  piles:  cofferdams  had  to  be  lowered  and  filled 
with  earth.  ^ 

Surmounting  difficulties  of  this  kind,  engineers  and  la¬ 
borers,  up  to  their  knees  in  water  or  floundering  in  sand, 
in  liquid  mud  of  the  swamps,  stumbling  over  rocks,  stones.^ 
and  the  huge  roots  and  trunks  of  dead  giant  trees,  are 
slowly  laying  from  both  directions,  north  and  south,  the 
road  that  will  at  last  give  Russia  an  outlet  to  the  open  sea. 
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LITTLE  TOM  TEN-StRIKE 

4  '  j 

THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  BORN  TO  BOWL 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XVII  (continued) 

«g| 

‘‘There's  where  we  want  to  dig/’  said  Mart;  “but  the 
•  question  is,  how  are  we  going  to  do  it?  Let’s  get  up  in  the 
pavihon  and  see  it'  we  can't  raise  a  spade  or  a  crowbar  or 
something  to  help  us  along.'7 

Tom  made  no  objection  to  this.  The  door  at  the  head 
of  tlie  'tops  leading  up  out  of  the  basement  was  locked,  but 
Mart  soon  settled  that  by  breaking  it  open,  and  they  found 
themselves  on  the  broad  promenade  overlooking  the  lake, 
with  the  bowling  allev  a  little  farther  aloim. 

V  O 

”  That  isn't  a  bad  alley,"  said  Tom,  whose  attention  was 
attracted  at  once. 

“Xot  at  all  bad.  I  wouldn't  mind  playing  you  a  game 
i  if  we  bad  time  and  I  felt  a  little  more  life  in  me,  but  we 

|  jph,  7 

must  keep  at  work  for — botheration !  It’s  too  late  now  !’7 

It  certainly  was,  so  far  as  any  treasure-digging  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  cracking  of  whips  and  the  rumbling  of  wheels  was 
heard,  mingled  with  shouts  of  merry  laughter. 

A  big  party  was  coming  down  the  lake  road,  hurrying 
j  toward  the  pavilion  in  order  to  get  in  out  of  the  rain. 

“Caught!77  gasped  Mart  Van  Dusen.  “I’m  off,  Tom 
‘Ten-Strike!  Here  comes  a  lot  of  the  club  people.  This 
f  is  no  place  for  me !" 

“Hold  on,77  said  Tom.  “We  can’t  go.  We'll  be  seen 
sure,  and  it  will  only  lead  to  trouble.  Be  a  man,  Mart, 
and  stand  your  ground.  So  long  as  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  give  yourself  up  in  the  end,  where’s  the 

odds?” 

7  Mart  could  only  agree,  for  really  there  was  no  chance’ 
to  retreat  unless  they  went  back  into  the  basement  again, 
and  from  there  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  get  out 
^without  being  seen. 

“We  came  in  here  to  get  out  of  the  rain,77  said  Tom. 
“Just  keep  quiet.  They  won't  stay  long  after  the  shower, 
perhaps.  We  can  hang  around  and  take  up  our  work 

later  on.” 

“Yes;  but  the  only  trouble  is  some  of  them  are  bound 
to  know  me,”  groaned  Mart.  “However,  Tom  Ten-Strike, 
Ill  do  just  as  you  say." 

*  'o  the  boys  remained  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the 
{pavilion  as  the  two  big  “barges”  filled  with  a  merry  party 
Jpf  ym  .  .  Iks  came  driving  along  the  lake  road. 

J  T  moment  they  caught  sight  of  the  boys  a  dudish  fel¬ 
low  in  the  fir^t  barge  sang  out: 

o !  ‘Intruders  in  the  camp!  Hey,  you  two  Rubes! 
mmt  are  vou  doing  un  there?” 


“That’s  Bill  Ramsdell,  of  Xewburg!”  whispered  Mart. 
“His  dad  is  worth  a  pnillion.  He  always  puts  on  lugs  till 
you  can’t  rest.  Answer  him,  Tom.  I  don’t  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  fellow.  Perhaps  he  won't  recog¬ 
nize  me  if  I  hold  my  jaw.” 

“Were  you  speaking yo  us,  sir?”  called  Tom.  “My  name 
isn’t  Rube,  but  I  do  know  enough  to  come  in  out  of  the 
rain.  That’s  why  I’m  in  here,  boss.” 

“That’s  private  property;  don’t  you  know  it?”  sang  out 
Ramsdell.  “You  have  no  right  there.  You  have  no  right 
inside  the  fence.  I  can  have  you  arrested  for  this.” 

“I  wish  you’d  suit  yourself  about  that,  please !”  called 
Tom.  “If  I  had  wings  I'd  fly  away,  but  as  I  haven’t  I 
can’t  go  very  well  without  running  into  you,  and  that’s 
something  I’m  horribly  afraid  of.  Suppose  we  settle  it  by 
you  coming  up  here  and  having  a  game  with  me?  If  I 
can't  bowl  you  out  one  way  I  can  another.  I'll  guarantee 
to  howl  you  out  in  the  alley  every  time.” 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  and  cries  of 

“Good  for  you,  Rube!  Hit  him  again!  Bowl  the  pins 
from  under  him  !  You’ll  never  be  arrested.  AYe  will  stand 
by  you  to  the  last !” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ITEN  (JETS  ON  THE  RUN  AGAIN. 

Certainly  it  did  look  very  much  as  if  Little  Tom  Ten- 
Strike  was  born  to  howl. 

Here  lie  was  up  against  his  favorite  game  again  ap¬ 
parently,  and  that  when  lie  expected  to  begin  digging 
buried  treasure. 

The  pinboy  could  not  get  away  from  bis  pins,  that  was 
one  thing  sure. 

Of  course  Tom  bad  just  as  soon  spend  his  time  in  the 
pavilion  at  bowling  as  anything  else,  and  better,  since  lie 
was  determined  not  to  go  away  until  lie  had  proved  Mart 
Aran  Dusen’s  words  true  or  false.  In  fact,  Tom  was  get¬ 
ting  along  all  right  enough,  whereas  Captain  Hen  and  Joe 
Busby,  who  had  come  up  the  mountain  to  help  the  boy, 
were  having  a  very  trying  time,  indeed. 

Captain  Hen  had  literally  run  into  trouble,  as  we  have 
already  shown. 

Stopped  by  Jerry  when  lie  was  lassoed  by  Buck,  the  boy 
was  dragged  in  behind  the  ledges  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
according  to  their  own  admission  lie  was  not  the  person 
they  wanted  at  all. 

“Who  are  you?  AVhat  are  you  doing  here?”  demanded 
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Buck,  fiercely,  nt  the  safae  time  seizing  Hen  by  t lie  throat 
and  backing  him  agninat  t  he  rocks,  while  Jerry  produced 
a  hi  club  and  began  slap  king  it  about  as  much  as  to  sav: 

“Now,  then,  young  feller,  if  you  want  to  get  your  brains 

knocked  out,  just  cut  up  rusty,  and  I'm  right  on  hand  to 

accommodate  you  with  this  club!” 

%/ 

“I'm  nobody!"  gasped  Hen.  “Just  nobody!  Better  let 
me  go.  1  don't  want  to  interfere  with  you." 

“Huh!"  growled  Buck.  “I  seen  you  up  by  the  Burr 
place.  1  seen  you  down  in  Millingers  Falls,  too.  You're 
the  boss  of  the  bowling  club — that’s  who  you  are.” 

“Well,  suppose  1  am?  What  then?  What  do  you  want 
of  me?  I  made  a  slip  and  got  started  down  the  hill,  and  so 
couldn't  stop  myself,  and - ” 

“And  you  can't  stop  talking,  once  your  tongue  gets  a- 
going,  I  guess,"  broke  in  Buck.  “Say,  hold  your  jaw ! 
Answer  my  questions,  and  speak  when  you  are  spoken  to. 
Where’s  that  pinboy  of  yourn?  He’s  the  feller  we  want.'’ 

“You  tell  me  and  I'll  tell  you,”  retorted  Hen.  “In 
other  words,  I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  let  him  keep  out  of  my  road,  or  I'll  kill  him — 
that’s  all,"  said  Buck.  “Come  on,  Jerry.  We  hain’t  got 
no  use  for  this  feller,  but  as  we  don’t  want  him  prowling 
after  us  we  may  as  well  leave  him  tied  up  here.”  * 

“What !  You  surely  don't  mean  to  -leave  me  here,  to 
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starve  to  death?'  cried  Hen.  “Let  me  go  about  my  busi¬ 
ness,  and  1  shan’t  interfere  with  von.” 

“You  bet  you  won’t  interfere  with  us,”  growled  Buck, 
and  he  was  in  the  act  of  tying  poor  Hen  up  hand  and  foot 
when  all  at  once  quick  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  other! 
side  of  the  ledge. 

“Somebody  else  coming !”  breathed  Jerry.  “Mebbe  it’s 
the  pinboy  now.” 

Buck  thrust  his  head  around  the  rocks. 

“It's  another  voting  feller!”  he  exclaimed.  Then  all  at 

*■  ° 

once  Joe  Busby  made  a  spring  for  him  and  caught  him  by 
the  throat. 

“Xow  I’ve  got  you,  you  thief !”  he  yelled.  “That's  right ! 
Go  for  the  other  one,  Hen !” 

He  was  ready.  He  threw  out  his  foot  and,  tripping 
Jerry  up,  jumped  on  the  astonished  burglar  as  he  went 
sprawling  upon  the  ground. 

“Good  boy,  Joe!  We’ve  got  ’em!”  he  cried. 

It  was  all  done  so  suddenly  that  before  Buck  and  Jerry 
could  realize  where  they  were,  both  found  themselves  pris¬ 
oners. 

If  the  burglars  had  been  armed  the  boys  never  could 
have  done  it,  but,  as  it  was,  they  had  made  their  capture 
in  the  most  unexpected  fashion,  and  now  had  them  hard 
and  fast,  for  Jerry  struck  his  head  a  blow  which  knocked 
him  out  for  the  moment,  and  both  Hen  and  Joe  were  able 
to  give  their  whole  attention  to  Buck. 

There  was  some  pretty  tall  talking  done  then,  you  inav 
be  very  certain,  but  Hen  and  Joe  paid  no  attention  to 
that. 

“There!  exclaimed  the  latter,  as  the  last  knot  was  tied. 
“Now  we  have  got  you.  Hen,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 
By  gracious,  I  believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  big  storm. 
Make  '(an  tell  what  has  become  of  Mart  Van  Dusen  and 
Little  loin  Fen-Strike  lirst  of  all,  I  suppose.” 


“Thev  don’t  know,”  said  Hen.  “That’s  sure.  Sav,  Joe, 
we  must  he  near  the  gate  of  the  Moonlight  Club  park. 
Suppose  we  run  ’em  down  there  and  tie  'em  up  in  the 
pavilion  till  we  can  get  at  the  sheriff  and  let  him  know^ 
what  we  have  done?” 

Joe  agreed,  and  they  started  on  down  the  hill  in  the 
rain,  Buck  growling  like  a  pirate  all  the  way. 

“Hold  vour  jaw,  will  you?”  cried  Hen:  “I'm  tired  of 
hearing  so  much  talk.  You  wouldn’t  let  me  go  when  I 
warned  you;  now  you  are  paying  for  it,  and — stop  him, 
Joe!  Stop  him!  Too  late!” 

It  seemed  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  Hen  West 
should  run  to  the  bottom  of  that  hill. 

Suddenly  Buck  threw  himself  against  the  hoy  as  they, 
were  walking  along  the  narrow  path,  and  all  in  a  moment 
Hen  had  lost  his  balance,  and  once  more  was  on  the  ry 
down  the  steep  incline,  leaving  Joe  to  look  after  the  twd. 
prisoners  the  best  he  could. 

It  was  terribly,  exasperating.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  stopping,  though.  Down  over  the  rocks  Hen  went 
bounding,  with  the  rain  coming  down  upon  him  in  torrents 
and  making  the  ground  more  and  more  slippery  under 

foot. 

“I'm  a  goner!”  gasped  Hen,  for  he  saw  the  barbed  wire 

fence  of  the  Moonlight  Club  park  ahead' of  him,  and  he 

knew  that  to  run  into  it  was  sure  to  maim  him  horriblv. 

« 

Beyond  stood  the  pavilion,  and  to  Hen’s  amazement  he 
could  hear  the  balls  rolling  in  the  bowling  alley  and  see  a 
party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  moving  about.  t 

“Another  ten-strike !”  some  one  shouted. 

Then  the  balls  rolled  again,  and  a  familiar  voice  sung 
out : 

“A  spare !” 

“That’s  Little  Tom  Ten-Strike  as  sure  as  fate !”  thought 

o 

poor  lien,  as  he  went  bounding  on  toward  that  horrible 
fence. 

Suddenly  a  most  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  illuminated 
the  heavens,  immediately  followed  by  a  deafening  peal  of 
thunder.  » 

Little  Tom  Ten-Strike  was  delivering  a  ball  just  as  it 
came,  with  the  club  members  crowded  about  him  watching 
his  splendid  play,  when  all  at  once  the  crashing  thunder 
and  awful  scream  rang  out. 

Poor  Hen ! 

Had  he  run  against  the  fence,  cutting  himself  on  those’ 
cruel  barbs  in  twenty  places? 

The  club  girls  in  the  pavilion  screamed,  too,  and  all 
crowded  to  the  railing  to  see  what  the  cry  meant,  for  just 
then  it  came  again. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CAPTAIX  HEN  DISTURBS  THE  GAME. 

The  skv  had  now  become  as  black  as  night,  and  the  rain 
was  falling  in  torrents,  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
intended  to  stop  raining  for  the  next  hour  or  so.  > 

Alarmed  hv  the  cry,  the  merry  crowd  of  bowlers  ran  to 
the  railing  which  surrounded  t  he  pavilion  and  looked  otf 
into  the  gloom  to  see  what  it  could  mean. 

Xow  it  was  not  (  aptain  Hen  afraid  of  running  into  the 
barbed  wire  fence,  as  the  reader  may  have  supposed. 

(To  be  continued) 


FROM  ALL  POINTS 
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TWO-HEADED  TURTLE. 

t  A  turtle  with  two  heads  has  been  found  near  Lavonia, 
Ga.  No  moonshine  about  this.  It  has  been  seen.  The 
turtle  was  caught  bv  Cliff  Winter,  living  on  the  land  of 
J.  T.  J.  Clarke  at  Good  Will,  five  miles  north  of  Lavonia. 
The  monstrosity  is  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  and 
lias  iwo  well-developed  heads. 


%  INDIANS  FULL  CITIZENS. 

It  is  reported  from  Cheyenne  reservation  that  more  than 
^  enty-five  Indians  on  that  reserve  will  be  reported  as 
competent  to  be  given  full  citizenship  and  title  to  their 
property.  With  this  privilege  the  Indian  obtains  all  the 
rights  and  has  placed  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  any 
other  citizen  of  the  State,  including  the  payment  of  taxes. 


mated,  to  become  an  ordained  minister  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  healing  which  she  says  is  part  of  the  religion.  Her 
husband  is  the  local  preacher,  but  the  woman  minister  aids 
him  in  teaching  the  lessons  and  making  blackboard  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  universe  at  the  meeting  of  the  society. 

“We  prove  the  creation  of  man  as  well  as  other  points  of 
philosophy  by  blackboard  drawings,*’  the  woman  minister, 
who  is  decidedly  pretty,  said. 

“We  believe  in  reincarnation,  but  not  as  the  old  Hindu 
religions  teach  it,”  she  explained.  “We  believe  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  coming  back  to  the  world  for  eons  and 
eons. 

“If  a  person  has  not  attained  full  knowledge,  he  has  to 
come  back  till  he  does.  After  one  has  died  and  when  he  is 
to  be  born  again  he  l^s  the  chance  to  select  parents  that 
will  further  develop  his  spirituality.” 


CONVICTS  OUT  VISITING. 

Assistant  Circuit  Attorney  McDaniel  went  to  Jefferson 
City.  Mo.,  the  other  day  and  visited  the  penitentiary. 
When  lie  asked  for  several  men  he  had  helped  to  send  to 
prison  he  found  they  were  “not  in.” 

As  McDaniel  stepped  from  the  train  he  was  surprised 
to  see  Dan  Harrison,  a  negro  forger,  walking  down  the 
Itreer.  Harrison  is  serving  a  two-year  term. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Dan?"  asked  McDaniel. 

“Oh,  just  on  a  little  errand,”  replied  Dan.  “I'm  a 
trusty.” 

McDaniel  went  to  the  penitentiary  and  asked  for  Jack 
Westover,  another  negro  convict.  TV  estover  wasn’t  in, 
either.  He  was  at  work  in  an  overall  factory.  The  clerk 
Ibid  he  would  send  a  messenger  for  him. 

When  the  messenger  appeared  McDaniel  had  another 
surprise.  The  messenger  was  a  convicted  negro  murderer, 
L'ack  Franklin,  once  sentenced  to  hang  in  St.  Louis. 

McDaniel  then  asked  after  Ray  Stevenson,  the  automo¬ 
bile  bandit. 

“Ray’s  gone  out  to  the  country  club,”  said  the  clerk. 

McDaniel  had  visions  of  a  convict  playing  golf  with 
State  celebrities,  but  was  reassured  when  the  clerk  told 
him  Stevenson  was  acting  as  the  wardens  chauffeur  and 
had  d  riven  the  warden  out  to  the  club. 

McDaniel  is  going  back  to  the  penitentiary  some  time 

it  hen  the  folks  are  all  in. 


YOGA’S  MYSTERIES. 

“If  one  has  attained  full  knowledge  and  enough  spiritu¬ 
als.  he  can  come  back  after  death  and  pick  out  the  pa¬ 
rent.  to  whom  he  will  be  born  again.  This  gives  one  a 
groat  opportunity  for  reincarnation  under  right  circum- 


f  ances. 
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Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  Yoga,  a  religion 
dginated  but  three  years  ago,  as  enunciated  by  .Mrs.  Jesse 
telicoek.  one  of  its  ordained  high  priestesses. 

Mr  Babcock,  who  has  been  a  student  of  comparative 
-  for  many  years,  was  compelled  by  the  laws  of 
fa-  .r  ''ton  where  the  Christian  Yoga  religion  was  orig- 


HARRISON’S  LOG  CABIN. 

The  home  of  Gen.  WiAiam  Henry  Harrison,  at  North 
Bend,  Ohio,  which  he  maintained  all  through  the  years  of 
his  public  services,  and  to  which  he  retired  when  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  was  really  in  part  a  log  cabin.  One  who  was  a 
guest  there  in  1846  describes  it  as  a  long,  rambling  struc¬ 
ture,  part  two  stories  in  height,  but  mostly  but  one  story, 
with  the  wide  front  facing  the  Ohio  River,  from  which  it 
stood  back  about  300  yards. 

There  were  nine  rooms  in  all  on  the  ground  floor,  says 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  and  one  of  these — a  large  one — 
was  the  log  portion,  it  evidently  having  been  originally  a 
log  cabin  standing  by  itself,  but  the  owner  had  built  addi¬ 
tions  to  it  as  need  was  felt  and  means  permitted  until  he 
had  quite  a  pretentious  country  residence.  The  whole  of 
the  exterior  had  been  covered  with  clapboards — sawed 
boards  being  too  expensive  in  those  days — and  the  clap¬ 
boards  were  painted  white.  Seen  from  the  river  at  the 
bend,  it  is  said  to  have  presented  a  very  beautiful  aspect, 
the  white  building  in  its  setting  of  green  in  summer  being 
particularly  striking. 

In  this  log  cabin  portion  of  his  residence  Gen.  Harrison 
often  entertained  companies  of  friends,  and  cider  was  the 
beverage  used  at  these  dinners.  This  hospitality  was  fa¬ 
mous  just  prior  to  the  presidential  campaign  in  which  he 
led  the  Whigs,  and  the  contest  became  known  in  political 
history  as  the  log  cabin  and  hard  cider  campaign. 

After  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  Mrs.  Harrison 
returned  to  the  old  home  at  North  Bend  and  there  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Gen.  Harrison  owned  a  large  farm 
and  it  was  managed  by  liis  son-in-law,  Col.  W.  II.  H.  Tay¬ 
lor. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  J.  C. 
Symmes  and  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  lived  to  be  85)  years 
old,  her  death  occurring  in  1864  near  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  Her  body  lies  buried  beside  that  of  her  distinguished 
husband  in  the  soil  of  the  old  farm,  where  in  all  probability 
a  suitable  monument  will  soon  be  erected  by  the  joint  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  nation  and  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Long  Island  is  agitating  a  project  for  constructing  a 
canal  along  the  South  Shore,  to  connect  the  great  bays,  for 
a  distance  of  120  miles.  It  would  reach  New  York  Har¬ 
bor  through  Jamaica  Bav.  The  estimated  cost  of  con- 
structing  the  canal  is  $2,000,000,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
divide  equally  between  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 


Under  a  recent  statute  the  plan  of  paying  prisoners  in 
the  Essex  County  penitentiary  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  has 
been  begun.  Thirty  prisoners  under  charge,  of  two  guards 
were  put  to  work  repairing  Grove  avenue,  between  Verona 
and  Caldwell.  It  is  purposed  to  turn  over  the  wages  to 
the  dependent  families  of  prisoners.  The  amount  paid 
will  not  exceed  50  cents. 


Ed  ITixon,  editor  of  the  Stone  County  Record,  Mountain 
View,  Ark.,  has  a  sweet  potato  on  exhibition  at  his  office, 
grown  by  T.  B.  Lancaster,  which  he  claims  is  the 
longest  sweet  potato  raised  in  the  State  during  the  year 
1915.  The  potato  measures  three  feet  and  one  inch  long 
and  is  two  inches  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  place.  It 
weighs  three  pounds. 


years  in  meager  circumstances,  while  a  fortune  that  would 
allow  him  to  live  in  ease  the  rest  of  his  life  awaited  him 
in  Kansas.  He  is  to-day  living  in  his  new  home, 
along  with  his  brother-in-law,  \Y.  J.  Harrison,  of 
Wichita.  Relatives  had  searched  for  years  to  give  him’ 
his  fortune,  the  amount  of  which  is  still  unknown,  but  is 
estimated  at  many  thousands.  The  aged  man  was  found 
through  friends  in  Baker,  Ore.,  who  wrote  to  his  relatives 
telling  of  his  condition,  and  he  was  brought  to  Baker  by 
Mr.  Harrison  and  B.  F.  Franklin  of  Baker..  The  hermit 
submitted  to  barber's  tools,  but  he  would  not  give  up  his 
heard  of  long  growth.  Neither  would  he  part  with  his  vio¬ 
lin  for  a  minute.  “Tt's  the  only  friend  I  have  had  for 
years,  he  said,  “and  I  couldn't  bear  to  lose  it  now.”  ' 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES  v 

Hr.  Jones — Well,  we  doctors  have  many  friends  in  thby 
world.  Dr.  Smith — And  many  enemies  in  the  other. 

-  He — They  saw  that  people  who  marry  soon  grow  to 
look  alike.  She — Then  you  must  consider  my  refusal  as 
final. 


Miss  Sharpe — Have  you  any  idea  what  sort  of  an  object 
you  make  dangling  around  after  Miss  Roxie?  Mr.  Tvute — 
Sure !  Object,  matrimony. 


u\\  hat  a  homely  shirt!"  “Yes;  my  wife  picked  it  out.” 
“Why,  man,  haven’t  you  any  taste  yourself?”  “Not  on  a 
quarrel  with,  my  wife.” 


“Y\  hat  mo  does  you  want,'  asks  a  colored  philosopher, 
“than  cotton  ter  clothe  you,  corn  ter  feed  you,  a  shelter 
wen  its  rainin’,  en  a  fiddle  ter  make  you  dance  w’en  you 
feels  lonesome  ?” 


That  young  chap  that  calls  on  our  Myrtilla  reminds 
me  of  Patti,'  said  the  old  man  in  the  dining-room.  “Why 
80  •  asked  his  wife.  “He  has  so  many  farewell  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  vestibule.” 


While  the  local  apple  crop  of  Oregon,  in  the  aggregate, 
and  that  of  the  entire  Northwest  as  well,  will  he  far 
shorter  than  normally,  a  number  of  local  tracts  have  pro¬ 
duced  phenomenal  yields  this  season.  One  of  the  bumper 
crops  has  been  harvested  by  N.  W.  Bone  from  a  twelve- 
vear-old  orchard.  He  harvested  more  than  5,000  boxes, 
about  400  trees  yielding  the  greater  part  of  this  crop. 


Suit  was  instituted  in  the  District  Court  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
by  W.  P.  Blevins  against  J.  S.  McCartney  and  others  to 
recover  $500  because  the  dogs  at  the  city  pound  keep  him 
awake  at  night  by  their  barking.  McCartney  is  the  keeper 
of  the  dog  pound.  In  the  suit  it  is  charged  that  the  snarl¬ 
ing  and  growling  of  the  dogs  is  objectionable  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  flic  section  and  that  infection  from  the  kennels 
has  spread  to  some  of  Pie  adjoining  houses,  causing  dis¬ 
ease  among  the  children. 


Mrs.  Buggins — Those  busy  neighbors  next  door  who  are 
always  peeping  through  the  blinds  have  an  awful  lot  to 
say  about  their  family  tree.  Mr.  Buggins— Hull !  I'll  beV 
it’s  a  rubber  plant. 


Jasper — I  often  wonder  why  Jenkins  is  not  more  popu¬ 
lar,  for  he  is  the  most  polite  man  I  know.  Jumpuppe _ 

I  hat  is  just  the  trouble.  He  is  so  confoundedly  polite  he 

leaves  the  impression  that  he  wants  to  borrow  money. 

%• 

“It's  always  dangerous  to  jump  at  conclusions,”  said  the 
careful  man  ;  “you're  liable  to  make  yourself  ridiculous,  at 
least."  “Yes,"  replied  the  Jersey  commuter,  “I  jumped 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  ferryboat  once,  and  missed  it."  *  > 


Yeast — What  is  your  wife  so  pleased  about  this  morn¬ 
ing?  Crimsonbenk— Why.  burglars  got  into  the  house  la>> 
night.  “I  can't  unde  maud  why  that  should  please  her.” 
“Well,  I  van;  they  took  some  of  the  preserves 
been  able  to  get  anybody  to  take." 


With  only  his  old  violin  for  a  companion,  Cyrus  Ted- 
row,  eighty,  hao  lived  in  a  cave  near  Durkec,  Ore.,  ten 
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THE  OLD  HAWK'S  MONEY. 


By  D.  W.  Stevens 
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to  watch  you,  either.  I’ll  do  all 
now;  and  remember  that  I’ll  be 
“But  you  are  discharging  us,  si 
will  people  say?” 


that  myself.  Clear  out, 
)n  your  track.” 

said  Dawson.  “What 


“If  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  something,  Mr.  Bates?” 


•Sugi  s 

'man  Bates: 
know  what 


as  much  as  you  like,  Dawson,”  growled  old 
“but  I'll  have  my  own  way  in  this  matter.  I 
your  suggestion  will  be  before  you  open  your 


The  last  speaker  was  Xick  Bates,  a  well-known  policy 
and  lottery  dealer;  the  backer  of  several  fashionable  gam¬ 
bling-houses  in  New  J  ork ;  and  he  also  loaned  large  sums 
of  money,  but  always  on  good  security. 

The  man  addressed  as  Dawson  was  a  tall,  handsome  fel- 
<’W  of  tiiirtv,  who  dressed  in  the  best  style,  sported  costly 
“amends,  and  drove  a  splendid  pair  of  trotters  out  on  the 
4oad. 


Yes.  Dawsoiy — I  know  what  your  suggestion  will 
amount  to.  Hire  a  detective.” 

“Ihat  is  the  usual  course,  Mr.  Bates,”  responded  Daw¬ 
son. 


“The  usual  course  of  robbing,”  growled  the  old  miser  as 
he  kept  his  hawkish  eyes  fixed  on  his  safe.  “Two  months 
ago  that  safe  was  opened  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
Yaken — stolen  !  W  e  employed  a  detective  then — didn’t  we? 
By  the  way,  he  was  a  particular  friend  of  yours,  Dawson.” 
“Merely  an  acquaintance,  Mr.  Bates.  I  couldn't  claim 
Klim  as  a  friend.” 

“Well,  friend  or  acquaintance,”  snarled  the  old  man, 
“you  recommended  him.  T  paid  him  a  thousand  dollars  to 
recover  mv  money,  and  I  haven’t  seen  a  dollar  of  it  yet.” 
■[What  steps  do  you  propose  to  take,  then.  Mr.  Bates?” 
inquired  Dawson.  “Seems  to  me  you  take  the  loss  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  very  coolly.” 

^  “Fifty  thousand  dollars  and  fifty  cents,”  corrected  the 
old  man.  “Twenty  thousand  two  months  ago,  and  thirty 
thousand  and  fiftv  cents  last  night.  Do  you  know  what  I 

rhink  ?” 

i  “What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Bates?"  inquired  Dawson. 

“You  stole  that  money,  or  Jim  Harding  stole  it.”  said 
the  old  man  in  firm  tones  ;  “and  I  can’t  say  which  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  I'll  find  out.  Call  him  in,  Dawson.” 

There  was  an  innocent  smile  on  Dawson’s  face  as  he 
jfroso  from  the  chair  and  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  outer 
Ouir-e.  Opening  the  door,  the  ornament  called  out: 

|  “Harding — Jim — Mr.  Bates  wants  to  see  you  a  mo- 
{Jienr.” 


a 


an 


All  right.  Mr.  Dawson/’  responded  a  clear,  manly  voice, 
t't.o  xvxt  moment  a' delicate-looking  fellow  of  twenty 


the  private  office  and  approached  old  Bates. 

‘•j  Wnnt  to  saw  voung  man/’  commenced  the  old  hawk, 
either  von  or  Mr.  Frank  Dawson  there  lias  stolen 
fi  'iv  thou -and  dollars  out  of  my  safe,  and  1  mean  to  find 
out' which  of  you  is  the  robber  before  many  hours.  In  the 
t:u:e  von  are  both  discharged. 

“D  vou  1 1  link  I‘m  guilty.  Mr.  Bates,”  sobbed  James 
\\  ,  ;.( ■  t  hi-  tearful  eyes  on  the  old  hawk,  “I'd 

' jirre-fed  right  off.  and  get  a  trial.  Oh,  sir,  I 
never  touched  n  dollar  of  your  money." 

1  vrrr/t  arrest  cither  of  you  now,"  growled  the  old 
i:  ;!  fiendish  *mile.  “I  won't  employ  a  detective 
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“They  will  say  that  I  have  clofeed  my  office — given  up  > 
business — as  I  mean  to  do  this  very  day,  Dawson.  No 
more  policy,  no  more  lottery,  no  more  money-lending  for 
me.  I’m  going  into  a  new  business;  I’m  going  to  play  de¬ 
tective.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Clear  out,  now,  the  pair  of  you,  and 
remember  that  I  have  given  you  fair  warning.” 

“And  you  remember,  Nick  Bates,”  cried  Frank  Dawson, 
in  passionate  tones,  as  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  old  man's 
face,  “that  I  am  your  worst  enemy  from  this  day.  I  know 
your  weak  points,  you  old  villain,  and  I  will  sting  you 
there.  You  have  a  daughter,  sir,  haven’t  you?” 

“What  of  my  daughter,  you  scoundrel?  You  never  saw 
her !” 

“No.  I  never  saw  her;  but  I’ll  make  it  my  business  to 
see  her  and  know  her,  before  a  great  while.” 

The  old  man  was  about  to  make  a  dash  at  the  insulting 
fellow,  when  James  Harding,  uttering  a  cry  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  rushed  at  Frank  Dawson,  and  struck  him  in  the  face 
with  his  clenched  hand. 

“How  dare  you  speak  of  Miss  Bates  in  that  way,  you 
puppy !”  cried  the  delicate-looking  young  man,  as  he  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  blow  by  another,  while  the  old  man  clapped 
his  hands  joyfully,  as  he  cried: 

“Give  it  to  him,  Harding;  give  it  to  him,  James,  like  a 
good  fellow.  Smash  him;  wound  him;  kill  the  rascal!” 

Frank  Dawson  was  so  much  astonished  at  Jim  Harding’s 
sudden  attack  that  he  received  several  smart  blows  before 
he  recovered  from  his  surprise.  The  old  man’s  exclama¬ 
tions,  however,  seemed  to  call  him  to  his  senses,  and  with 
a  erv  of  rage  he  raised  his  right  arm  and  struck  Jim 
Harding  a  terrible  blow  between  the  eyes. 

“Take  that,  you  blamed  fool,”  cried  Dawson,  as  he 
stared  down  at  the  delicate  lad,  who  was  now  stretched  on 
the  floor  insensible.  “And  you-— you  old  wretch,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  as  he  turned  on  Nick  Bates  with  uplifted  arm, 
“you  take  that,  and  feel  what  I’ll  yet  give  you.” 

Out  went  the  powerful  arm  and  the  clenched  fist,  and 
down,  all  in  a  heap,  fell  Nick  Bates. 

“Murder!  Police!”  roared  the  old  man,  as  he  struggled 
to  his  feet  and  ran  to  the  outer  office  after  his  assail¬ 
ant.  who  was  heating  a  hasty  retreat  down  the  stairs. 

“What  is  the  matter,  father?”  inquired  a  soft,  pleasant 
voice,  as  a  veiled  figure  stood  before  him  in  the  doorway. 

“Is  that  you,  Blanche?  Did  you  see  that  rascal — that 
robber — Dawson  ?” 

f 

“How  do  I  know  Dawson,  father?”  inquired  the  young 
girl,  as  she  walked  into  the  outer  office;  “you  must  remem¬ 
ber  I  never  saw  him.  T  saw  a  gentleman  running  down 
the  stairs,  as  T  came  up/’ 

“That’s  him,  Blanche.  He  lias  robbed  me,  and  lie  struck 
me.  See  how  he  has  raised  this  mark  on  my  forehead. 
And  I  know  he  has  killed  Jim  Harding,  because  he  resent¬ 
ed  his  insulting  you." 

“Killed  Jim  Harding?”  cried  the  voting  girl,  ns  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  prostrate  figure  in  the  other  room.  “And  for 
insulting  me!  Oh,  father,  hand  me  some  water.  Poor 
fellow!  Oh,  what  a  coward  that  man  must  be  to  strike 
such  a  delicate  lad  as  this.” 
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WORK  AND  WIN. 


And  Blanche  raised  the  bleeding  face  from  the  floor, 
while  she  wiped  it  with  her  handkerchief,  as  slid  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“Water — water,  father.  He  has  only  fainted,  and  lie’ll 
soon  be  better.  Father!  do  you  know  that  1  love  this  young 
man  ?” 

“Von  love  him,  Blanche!”  exclaimed  the  old  misef. 
“Why,  lie’s  a  beggar;  a  nameless,  unknown  outcast!  You 
are  crazv.  Blanche.  The  fellow  is  a  robber,  a  thief!  T  am 
sure  he  has  stolen  my  money  ;  and  1  have  just  told  him  so." 

“I  didn't  steal  the  money,  Blanche,”  faltered  the  young 
man,  as  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up  at  the  young 
girl's  pitying  face.  “May  I  never  see  you  again — may  I 
never  touch  your  hand — if  I  ever  touched  a  dollar  of  the 
stolen  monev.” 


“I’ll  bet  a  cool  hundred  and  an  oyster  supper  for  six 
l'!l  lie  acquainted  with  her  in  less  than  a  week,  Burnett,” 
returned  Frank  Dawson,  as  lie  kept  his  admiring  eye- 
fixed  on  the  beautiful  actress  who  was  “bringing  down  the 
house"  in  the  part  of  Parthenia,  in  the  beautiful  play  of 
“Ingomar.” 

A  month  had  passed  away  since  old  Bates  closed  up  his 
office,  and  disappeared  for  parts  unknown,  and  Frank 
Dawson  was  now  established  in  the  old  office,  carrying  on  a 
flourishing  business  in  the  same  line. 

He  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  beautiful  actress, 
Draco  Maynard,  who  had  just  made  her  debut  at  one  of 
the  leading  theaters  in  New  York,  but  he  had  never  seen 
her  until  the  night  we  find  him  admiring  her  from  a  prh 
vate  box. 


“I  believe  you,  James,”  replied  Blanche,  as  she  pressed 
the  young  man's  hand.  “Drink  this  water,  and  rest  on 
that  lounge  a  while.  Father,  you  just  tell  me  what  lias 
occurred  ?” 

“I  will,  Blanche;  I  will.  But  you  don’t  mean  that  you 
care  for  him?” 

“I  do  mean  it,  father,”  replied  Blanche,  in  resolute 
tones.  “He  will  be  my  husband  in  less  than  a  month. 
Never  mind  about  that  now,  but  tell  me  about  this  new 
robbery.  Tell  me  about  this  mail  Dawson,  and  what  he 
said  of  me.” 

Still  caressing  Jim  Harding,  as  she  took  a  seat  beside 
him  on  the  lounge,  she  listened  to  her  father's  story  of  the 
robbery,  and  ot  his  accusing  Frank  Dawson  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  young  man. 

“You  say  you  will  not  employ  a  detective,  father?”  in¬ 
quired  the  young  girl,  when  Nick  Bates  had  finished  the 
recital. 

“They  are  all  swindlers,  Blanche.  They  are  in  with  the 
thieves.  It  would  be  only  throwing  away  money.” 

“Very  well,  father.  If  I  recover  the  money,  if  I  land 
the  thief  in  prison,  how  much  will  you  give  me?  Cash, 
mind  you,  and  no  promises?" 

“What  do  you  want  with  it,  Blanche?  You  have  plenty 
of  vour  own,  vour  mother’s  fortune." 

“1  want  it  for  Jim,  here.  He  will  assist  me  in  catching 
the  thief,  and  he  must  have  the  reward.  What  do  you  sav 
to  ten  thousand,  if  we  get  back  the  fifty,  or  nearly  all 
of  it  ?” 

“I  will,  on  one  condition,  Blanche.” 

“What  is  it,  sir?” 

“Kill  the  thief — kill  Frank  Dawson,  if  lie  is  the  thief.” 

“Leave  that  to  me,  father.  The  wretch  has  insulted  me, 
and  lie’ll  suffer  for  it.  Come,  poor  James,  till  I  take  you 
home.  Father,  you  lock  up  this  office,  and  go  home.  Don’t 
be  surprised  if  you  do  not  see  me  for  a  week  or  so.  You 
watch  this  man  Dawson,  and  go  armed.  Don’t  employ  a 
detective  until  I  tell  you.” 

And  the  young  girl  supported  the  delicate  young  man, 
ns  she  led  him  from  the  office,  and  then  down  the  stairs  to 
the  cab  that  was  waiting  for  her  on  the  street. 

“Isn’t  she  a  beauty,  Dawson?” 

“The  handsomest  woman  1  ever  set  eyes  on,  Burnett. 
Who  can  she  Ik??  Where  does  she  come  from?” 

“From  England,  1  believe.” 


On  that  very  night,  lie  succeeded  in  procuring  an  uitJ?- 
d  net  ion  to  .Grace  Maynard,  who  appeared  delighted  with 
her  new  acquaintance. 

One  night  about  two  weeks  after  their  first  meeting, 
Frank  and  the  young  actress  were  seated  in  the  front  room 
enjoying  a  glass  or  two  of  prime  California  wine,  when 
the  conversation  turned  on  a  subject  that  was  nearest  to 
the  lover's  heart. 


“If  I  could  show  you  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  in  a 

lump,  all  my  own,  Grace."  said  Dawson,  as  lie  watched  1 1?_ 
young  girl  with  a  pleasant  smile;  “and  tell  you  that  I  have 
a  business  bringing  me  at  least  six  thousand  a  year,  would 
you  rake  me - " 

>  m .  j,  , 

“0!i,  nonsense,  Frank,"  interrupted  the  young  actress, 
i  as  she  arose  from  her  seat,  still  holding  a  glass  of  wine  in 
her  hand,  “you  are  simply  rpmancing.  You  have  not  ten 
thousand  that  you  can  call  your  own.” 

At  that  moment  the  curtains  at  the  folding  doors  were 
pushed  aside,  and  a  hawkish  face  glared  in  at  the  man. 

“Let  us  get  down  to  business  at  once,  Grace,”  said  Dav  • 
son,  growing  excited,  as  he  gazed  on  the  glowing  face  be¬ 
fore  him.  “There’s  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  in  that 
package,  and  they  are  yours,  if  you  will  be  mv  wife."  .v 

As  the  man  spoke  lie  drew  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket, 
and  placed  them  on  the  table. 

“Fifty-five  thousand  dollars!”  cried  Grace,  as  she 
reached  forth  her  hand  to  take  the  roll.  “1  guess  they  are 
mine,  anyway,  Mr.  Frank  Dawson.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Grace?” 

“T  mean,  sir,  that  this  money  is  mine — my  father’s.” 

“Your  father's?  Grace  Maynard!” 

“Blanche  Bates,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Frank  Dawson."  cried 
the  beauty,  with  a  merry  laugh.  “I  am  the  young  \pdy 
you  were  to  marry.  My  compliments  to  the  lady-killer.”  ' 

“Treacherous  fiend!”  yelled  the  baffled  man,  as  he  drew 
a  revolver  and  aimed  it  at  the  beautiful  head.  “I'll  have 
that  money  or  vour  life.” 

A  scornful  laugh  burst  out  from  behind  the  curtains  at 
the  moment,  and  then  the  sharp  report  from  a  pistol  fal¬ 
lowed. 

Great  heaven,  I  m  shot !  '  gasped  the  dandv. 

“Ami  1  have  recovered  my  money!”  cried  the  old  ham 
as  he  rushed  into  the  room,  followed  by  James  Hardiu 
“Every  one  of  those  bills  is  marked,  Frank  Dawson. 

I  here  s  your  prisoner,  officer.  I  guess  he'll  live  to  serve  out 
ten  years  in  Sing  Sing.”  And  lie  did. 


GOOD  READING 


STAMPS  NOW  CASH  IN  RUSSIA. 

^  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  small  coin  in  Russia  postage 
stamps  of  the  value  of  10,  15  and  20  kopeks  are  in  use 
as  paper  money.  At  the  same  time  they  can  be  used  for 
postage,  but  they  are  printed  on  stouter  paper  and  have 
an  overprint  on  the  back  in  black  which  denotes  the  new 
use  to  which  they  have  been  put.  Philatetists  will  also  be 
interested  to  know  that  there  is  a  “war  stamp”  now  in  use 
I  in  New  Zealand.  The  current  one-cent  stamp  with  the 
'  head  cf  King  George  is  overprinted  with  the  words  “war 
a^amnV  and  two  stars.  It  is  used  in  reality  as  a  war  tax, 
,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  postage. 


KILLED  150  RATTLERS. 

There  are  fewer  rattlesnakes  in  Trego  County,  Kansas, 
jfr-dav  than  there  were  months  ago,  as  a  threshing  crew 
working  near  Waweeney,  Kan.,  killed  150  snakes  in  a  few 
minutes  near  where  they  were  working  recently. 

•  A  'ar  e  rattler  was  observed  bv  one  of  the  men  lying 
*in  a  low  place  at  the  month  of  a  hole.  He  was  pulled  out 
*  and  killed  and  with  him  six  more,  and  then  others. 

For  more  than  a  half-hour  the  men  worked  hard  killing 
i  snakes,  and  when  there  were  no  more  in  sight  tails  were 

’  jm 

I  counted  and  150  had  been  killed.  The  largest  one  meas¬ 
ured  six  feet  and  four  inches  and  lie  had  an  even  dozen 

rattles.  .ov-  ,  t 


Locomotives  and  wooden  passenger  cars  brought  in  $114,- 
326.  The  biggest  item  of  scrap  revenue  is  the  sale  of  old 
wheels,  metals  and  wrought  iron,  which  sold  last  year  for 
more  than  $780,000.  Most  of  the  old  wooden  cars  are 
burned  to  recover  the  iron,  after  all  sills  and  other  wooden 
parts  fit  for  use  have  been  removed. 


A  COYOTE  DRIVE. 

A  big  coyote  and  wolf  drive  for  Greeley  County,  Kan., 
took  place  on  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  1915,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Col.  George  Thyfault,  of  Tribune,  and  Col. 
William  Carter,  of  Horace,  Kan.  Those  who  took  part 
came  with  automobiles  at  7  o’clock  A.  M.  Col.  Thyfault, 
a  plainsman  for  forty  years,  and  Col.  Carter  have  made 
many  wolf  drives,  and  there  were  more  than  100  automo¬ 
bile  parties  assembled  to  participate. 

Greeley  Count}'-  is  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  Kansas,  and  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  county  is  as  level  as  a  floor. 

v» 

A  township  was  surrounded  by  automobiles,  and  the 
chase  for  the  coyotes  continued  until  either  they  were  over¬ 
taken  or  fell  to  the  ground  from  exhaustion.  No  guns  were 
used. 

This  is  always  considered  as  Greeley  County’s  gala  day. 
The  drive  did  not  last  more  tlpm  two  hours,  and  all  the 
hunters  then  returned  to  Tribune  and  attended  church. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  MOVIES. 

At  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Institute  Museum  the  other 
Wlay.  motion  pictures  were  shown  to  an  audience  of  between 
l<  vo  and  three  hundred  interested  spectators — half  of  them 
1  school  children.  Director  Fox  requested  George  R.  Engel- 
r.hardt.  of  the  Department  of  Marine  Invertebrates,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  scientific  part  of  the  pictures.  Mr.  EngelhardUs 
lecture  upon  sponges  was  responsible  for  expectation  of 
more  of  the  same  entertaining  and  instructive  explanation, 
which  was  justified.  The  Jerboa,  a  rodent  of  Egypt,  was 
diown  in  its  natural  habitat.  Seal,  of  the  Priholoff  Islands, 
Vpart  of  the  extreme  geographical  limits  of  the  United 
J States  of  America,  were  shown  disporting  themselves  on 
the  flat,  rocky  shores  of  the  Alaskan  Islands,  the  grandeur 
fjof  ocean  surf  under  Northern  skies  was  well  represented. 
|gea  lions  also  were  presented  in  the  Alms. 


MILLIONS  IN  RAILWAY  SCRAP. 
r\'  r  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  being 
GU'd  as  showing  the  now  standard  of  economy  which  the 
.  have  set  up  in  recent  years  under  the  necessity 
rof  ■  '\<j  f.verv  dollar  of  rev.mue  count.  The  Pennsylva¬ 

nia  .'jo-  not  throw  away  anything  that  has  any  value  to 
*i/nan  or  hea^t.  Instead,  it  sells  everything  the  company 


■mu  no  further  use  for,  if  a  market  can  be  found  for  it.  ‘ 

?  I  ion  -nap  material  sold  brought  in  $2,157,241, 
and  $1,000,000  less  than  the  proceeds  of 

,.t-  paper  alone  sold  last  vea-  for  $19,- 
-  159  and  old  rubb  ;r  for  $  1 5,222. 


* 

ELECTRICITY  IN  THEATERS. 

According  to  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  the  up-to-date 
theater  couldn’t  exist  without  making  aji  extensive  use  of 
electricity.  Theatrical  managers  were  among  the  first  to 
adopt  electricity,  and  they  have  been  heavy  users  ever 
since.  A  notable  installation  of  various  new  electrical 
theater  devices  lias  been  made  in  one  of  the  largest  play¬ 
houses  in  New  York. 

The  stage  is  equipped  with  myriads  of  border  lights, 
footlights,  projectors  and  other  apparatus.  This  equip¬ 
ment  will  produce  any  effect  from  a  mountain  sunrise  to  a 
golden  sunset,  and  then  show  with  all  the  vividness  of 
actual  life  the  burning  of  a  house  at  night  or  a  distant 
thunderstorm.  A  long,  narrow  glass  runway  through  the 
auditorium  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  stage.  A 
multiplicity  of  high-powered  incandescent  lamps  concealed 
in  the  runway  produce  the  aurora  borealis  effects  upon  the 
performers.  For  general  lighting  of  house  and  signs  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  lights  are  used. 

During  the  warm  season  a  number  of  electric  motors 
blow  air  through  a  box  of  ice  into  the  auditorium  bv  means 
of  large  electrically-driven  fans.  Dfgjfcms  of  motor-driven 
fans  at  vantage  points  keep  up  the  air  circulation.  Motors 
are  also  used  for  mechanical  features,  such  as  operating 
hoists  in  flying  ballets,  and  turning  circular  swings  and 
revolving-platforms. 

Electricity  lias  been  proved  to  be  a  most  potential  factor 
in  keeping  the  stage  alive  and  is  furnishing  a  range  of 
effects  that  no  other  means  of  light  power  could  supply. 
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ARTICLES  OF  ALL  KINDS 


TAPER  CLOTHES  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

Both  Japanese  and  R ussian  soldiers  are  wearing  paper 
clothes.  “Kamikog  as  paper  clothing  is  called  in  Japan, 
is  made  of  the  real  Japanese  paper  manufactured  from 
mulberry  bark.  The  paper  has  little  “size”  in  it.  and. 
though  soft  and  warn,  a  thin  layer  of  silk  wadding  is 
placed  between  two  sheets  of  the  paper,  and  the  whole  is 
quilted.  Its  only  drawback  is  that  it  is  not  washable.  A 
company  in  Yokohama  is  supplying  large  quantities  of  pa¬ 
per  shirts  to  the  Russian  army.  rl  hey  are  made  of  tough, 
soft  fabric,  strong  enough  to  hold  buttons  sewn  on  in  the 

ordinary  wav  and  seem  to  be  serviceable. 

*/  %/  * 


TRAPPER  USED  BOUNTY  MONEY  TO  SETTLE  UP. 


*  Oscar  Desalius  has  been  rushing  the  hunting  season  in 
a  manner  not  common  in  the  North  country  just  now,  but 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Game  Warden  George  Wood  just 
the  same.  Desalius  is  a  trapper  living  near  Ash  Lake  and 
was  caught  trapping  mink  before  the  season.  "Wood 
brought  him  before  Justice  J.  W.  McGleary,  at  Kinney, 
Minn.,  where  he  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $10  and 

costa.  -  i.  .  •  , 

Being  obliged  to  come  to  town  on  this  unfortunate  busi¬ 
ness  Desaiius  decided  to  bring  along  the  pelt  of  a  bruMi 
wolf  which  he  had  trapped,  and,  after  the  usual  red  tape, 
succeeded  in  collecting  the  $15  bounty  and  paid  his  fine. 


LOCKED  IN  BOX  CAR. 

To  be  locked  for  nearly  a  week  in  total  darkness  in  a 
box  ear  loaded  with  apples:  to  subsist  wholly  on  the  fruit 
during  that  time,  and  then  arrested  while  trying  to  cut  Iris 
way  to  freedom,  was  the  experience  which  James  McMa¬ 
hon,  a  laborer,  has  just  passed  through. 

Jerome  Ilodson,  a  special  officer,  was  passing  a  closed 
car  in  the  C.  &  A.  yards  Kansas  City,  when  a  queer, 
scraping  sound  inside  attracted  him.  Yelling  an  inquiry, 
Ilodson  received  a  reply,  seemingly  whispered. 

Ilodson  unlocked  the  door,  and  McMahon,  weakened  and 
emaciated,  lay  in  the  center  of  a  pile  of  cores  on  the  in¬ 
side. 


EAGLES  CARRY  OFF  CALVES. 

Ozark  County,  Mo.,  has  been  invaded  by  a  host  of  bad 
eagles  and  the  big  birds  are  committing  depredations  such 
as  they  have  never  done  before.  It  has  been  estimated 
bv  farmers  that  in  ten  days  the  eagles  have  killed  pigs, 
calves,  fowls,  lambs  and  goats  to  the  value  of  nearly  $1,000 
in  this  county  and  in  Baxter  County,  Ark.  Adjoining 
counties  also  have  reported  that  eagles  are  more  numerous 
than  ever  before. 

Farmers  are  setting  traps,  snares  and  putting  out  poison 
meat,  attempting  to  kill  off  as  many  as  possible  of  the  “na¬ 
tional  bird.”  The  State  game  law  protects  the  eagles,  hut 
by  a  provision  of  the  law  any  person  is  entitled  to  protect 
his  premises  from  the  ravages  and  depredations  of  any  bird 
or  birds. 


The  eagles  are  nesting  on  top  of  high  ridges  and  they 
watch  for  their  food,  swooping  down  and  picking  up  a  bird 
or  animal  weighing  up  to  thirty  pounds.  W  ild  turkeys 
by  the  score  have  been  caught  by  the  eagles.  rl  hey  nave 
also  taken  manv  geese. 

V  C 


GETS  DUCKS  IX  XETS. 

Fishermen  bringing  in  their  catches  reported  about  as 
many  wild  ducks  in  some  instances  as  they  did  fish, 
ducks  in  diving  into  the  water  got  too  near  the  nets  and 
were  firmly  held  in  the  meshes.  '  • 

Fred  Fugleman,  who  operates  in  the  Big  Island  region,’ 
found  eleven  ducks  in  one  net.  All  were  alive.  Others 
reported  from  one,  to  half  a  dozen  in  each  net.  ri  he  Italian 
fishermen  in  the  Sandusky  Bay  section,  near  the  mouth  ot 
the  Sandusky  River,  reported  an  occasional  duck  in  the 
twine  composing  carp  ponds. 

Two  troublesome  questions  arose.  Duck-hunting  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law  on  Mondays,  for  one  thing,  and  trapping 
is  forbidden  by  law  for  another.  While  they  came  in  well 
provided  with  duck,  the  fishermen  insist  they  were  not 
hunting.  They  admit  the  ducks  were  trapped,  but  they 
had  no  idea  of  trapping  them. 

Not  in  thirty,  years,  according  to  old-timers,  have  ducks 
been  as  'numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  they  are 
now  and  have  been  for  more  than  a  week.  The  fowls,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  tarry.  They  come  from  the  North  and  keep 
on  going  in  a  southerly  direction.  Only  those  that  dive 
too  close  to  fish  nets  remain. 


IT.  S.  SHIP  FIRST  TO  “RUSH”  DARDANELLES. 


While  tiie  Dardanelles  is  so  much  in  the  minds  of  men, 
it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  feat  of  Captain  BainbridgeA 
who,  as  commander  of  the  frigate  George  Washington, 
brought  an  American  ship  through  the  strait  for  the  first 
time,  writes  LeRoy  Phillips  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

The  George  Washington  was  sent  with  the  tribute  that 
all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  period  then  paid  to  the 
Dev  of  Algiers,  and  it  arrived  at  Algiers  in  September;^ 
1800. 

The  Dcy  promptly  requisitioned  the  George  Washington 
to  carry  his  ambassador  with  presents  to  the  Sultan  at 
Constantinople.  Although  that  duty  was  most  disagree¬ 
able  to  Bainbridge,  his  ship  was  anchored  under  the  forts, 
and  escape  was  impossible.  If  he  refused,  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  would  be  at  the  merer  of  the  Dev’s  cor¬ 


sairs. 


So  Bainbridge  reluctantly  set  sail  for  Constantinople 
October  10.  In  those  days  two  castles  faced  each  other 
at  Chanak  and  Kilid  Bahr  and  dominated  the  strait.  ID K 
all  ships  had  to  anchor  and  present  passports.  Bainbridge 
hud  no  passport.  He  resolved  to  use  strutegv. 

The  shore  batteries  were  powerful,  but  thov  were  >t  V 
t  ion  ary ;  their  guns  could  not  he  trained  easii\  on  \<v>el 
that  had  passed  them.  The  George  Washington  very 
easily  slipped  past  the  batteries. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

lu  l\>\nier.  Bombs  and  Caehoo 
cannot  be  sent  by  mail.  Only  orders 
vr  <  ;e>e  jgoods  amounting  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  vci  ;>e  accepted,  as  delivery  will 
:  '  v e  to  be  made  by  express. 


V  GLASS  PEN. — Patent  glass  pen.  with  nice 
'dip.  writes  like  any  ordinary  pen;  each  put 
up  in  wooden  box.  Price,  10c.f  postpaid. 

won  F  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  VASE. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
/'%  easy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 

|  be  minutely  examined.  Effect: 

A  marble  can  be  made  to  pass 
from  the  hand  into  the  closed 
vase,  which  a  moment  before 
a.  was  shown  empty.  This  is  a 

weautiful  enameled  turned  wood  vase. 

Price.  20o. 

H.  E.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  V. 


WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  just 
from  Paris.  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every- 
bsdy.  When  you  come  home, 
slam  the  door  shut  and  at 
.  ■  __  _  the  same  time  throw  the 

discs  to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  In  the 
nouse  will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  shat- 
tered.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  35c.,  a  set 
of  six  plates. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

TRICK  COIN 
HOLDER.  —  The 

coin  holder  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  ring 
made  so  as  to  fit 
anyone’s  finger. 
The  holder  clasps 
tightly  a  25c.  piece. 

,  _  „  When  the  ring  Is 

placed  on  the  Anger  with  the  coin  showing  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  offered  in  change  it 
cannot  be  picked  up.  A  nice  way  to  tip  people. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  10c.  each. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St„  N.  V 
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NICE  POST  CARDS  ft  Good  Magazlns  for 

ona  yaar.  The  WHOLE  THING  for  only  ten  cent*. 
ROBERTS  &)  CO.,  326  MADII0H  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Old 

«iu|.uM.h.  OLDCOHN  CO.,  fes '’SAttTU'61a*M^,MCHVc AgS 

Get  MARRIES)  ;  large  matrimonial 

luagaztue.  Sample  mailed  free. 

FUTURE  CLUB^  5 *  Heargt  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


V  MYSTERIOUS*  PLATE  xAFTER. 

Made  of  fine  rubber, 
with  bulb  on  one  end 
and  inflator  at  other. 
Place  it  under  a  table 
cover,  under  plate  or 
glass,  and  bulb  is  pressed 
underneath,  object  rises 
mysteriously;  40  ins. 
long.  Frice,  25c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY* CO.,  29  W.  26th  St,,  N.  V. 

THE  PHANTOM  FINGER. 

As  these  finger’s  are  cast  in 
moulds  in  which  a  person’s  fin¬ 
gers  have  been  encased,  they  are 
a  lifelike  model  of  the  same.  The 
finger  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  person’s  hat  or  coat 
without  injury  to  the  hat  or  gar¬ 
ment.  It  appears  to  be  your  own 
finger.  A  perfect  illusion.  Price, 
|  15c.;  2  for  25c.,  postpaid. 

.SVOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


PIN  MOUSE. 

It  is  made  of  cast  metal  and 
has  the  exact  color,  shape  and 
size  of  a  live  mouse.  Pinned  on 
y?i11r,or  somebody  else’s  clothes, 
will  have  a  startling  effect  upon 
the  speotators.  The  screaming 
fun  had  by  this  little  novelty,  especially  in  tha 
presence  of  ladies,  is  more  than  can  be  im¬ 
agined.  If  a  cat  happens  to  be  there,  there’s 
Uo  other  fun  to  be  compared  with  it. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid;  3  for  25c. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

THE  LITTLE  GEM  TELEPHONE. 

The  transmitter  in 
this  telephone  is 
made  from  the  best 
imported  parchment; 
with  ordinary  use 
will  last  a  long  time; 
can  be  made  in  any 
length  by  adding 
cord;  the  only  real 
telephone  for  the 
money;  each  one  put  up  In  a  neat  box;  fully 
ilustrated,  with  full ,  directions  how  to  us* 
them.  Price,  12c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


LitHTeCem 

TXLEt>H0NE. 


THE  INK  BLOT  JOKER. 

Pool  Your  Friends, 
— The  greatest  novel¬ 
ty  of  the  age!  Have 
a  joke  which  makes 
everybody  laugh. 
More  fun  than  any 
other  novelty  that 
has  been  shown  ii.  years.  Place  It  on  a  desk, 
tablecloth,  01  any  piece  of  furniture,  as  shown 
in  the  above  cut,  near  some  valuable  papers^ 
or  on  fine  wear'-ig  apparel.  Watch  the  re¬ 
sult!  Oh,  Gee!  Price,  15c,  each,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful.  Made  of  highly  nickeled 
brass.  It  holds  just  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  When  filled  It  opens  it¬ 
self.  Remains  locked  until 
refilled.  Can  be  used  as  a 
watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price, 
10c.  by  mail. 


H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

SURPRISE  MOVING-PICTURE  MACHINE. 

It  consists  of  a  small  nickeled 
metal  tube,  l\k  inches  long,  with 
a  lens  eye-view,  which  shows 
a  pretty  ballet  girl  or  any  other 
scene.  Hand  it  to  a  friend  who 
will  be  delighted  with  the  first 
picture,  tell  him  to  turn  the 
screw  on  the  side  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  to  change  the  views,  when 
a  stream  of  water  squirts  In  hi* 
face,  much  to  his  surprise.  Th4 
instrument  can  be  refilled  with 
water  In  an  instant,  and  one 
filling  will  suffice  for  four  or 
five  victims. 

30c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid;  4  for  $1.00. 
LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

TO  READ 

“Moving  Picture  Stories 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players  ;;  Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 

PRICE  5  CENTS  A  COPY 
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iSSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY  -  -  THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS  -  FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 

*  New  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses  every  week  -  Get  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  It  Is 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  Illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  in  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old. 

^  COPY  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  the  latest  number  Issued 


“MOVING  PICTURE  STORIES,” 

168  West  23d  Street 


Brc. 

New  York 
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BOYS  THAT  MAKE  MONET. 
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Fred  Fearnot's  Way  :  or, 
Fred  Fearnot  In  a  Fix 


LATEST  IS8UES- 


Do'lng  Up  a  Sharper. 

>r.  The  Blackmailer's  Game. 


the 


In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy. 

or.  A  Schemer’s  Trap  to  Ruin  Him 
eat ;  or,  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates 

11  :  or.  Standing  Up  for  the  Right. 

Widow. 

an  Insane 


II  :  or.  Standing  Up  for  the  I 
or,  Evelyn  and  the  Widow. 
Scheme :  or.  Ten  Days  In 


Fred  Fenrnot  as  a  “Brdncho  Buster”;  or,  A  Great  Time  In  the 

Wild  West.  i 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Ills  Mascot ;  or,  Evelyn's  Fearless  Ride. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Strong  A  rrn  ;  or.  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “tenderfoot”  ;  or.  Having  Fun  With 
Cowboys. 

Fred  Fearnot  Captured..  , 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ranker 
Fred  Fearnot's  Great  I 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Iron  W 
Fred  Fearnot  Cornered 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring j 
Asylum.  I 

Fred  Fearnot's  Honor  /  or,  Backing  Up  His  Word. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  thdTLawyer ;  or.  Young  Billy  Dedham’s  Case. 
Fred  Fearnot  at  ”’es'|  Point ;  or,  Having  Fun  With  the  Hazers 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Secre/  Society ;  or.  The  Knights  of  the  Hind 
Ring.  f 

Fred  Fearnot  and  tue  Gambler ;  or. 

Front. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Challenge  ;  or,  King  of  the  Diamond  Field. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Game;  or.  The  Hard  Work  That  Won 
Fred  Fearnot  .in  Atlanta  :  or.  The  Black  Fiend  of  Darktown 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Open  Hand  :  or.  How  He  Helped  a  Friend. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Debate  :  or.  The  -Warmest  Member  of  the  Housp. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Plefa :  or.  His  Defence  of  the  Moneyless 
Man.  ' 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Princeton  ;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Champions 
Fred  Fearnot's  Circus:  or.  High  Old  Time  at  New  Fra 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp  Hunt ;  or.  The  White  Deer  of  the  Adiron 
dackg. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Guide:  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Mountain 


of  the  Black 

The  Trouble  on  the  Lake 


868  Fred  Fearnot’s  County  Fair;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Fakir* 

869  Fred  Fearnot  a  Prisoner;  or.  Captured  ^at  Avon 

870  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Senator;  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Srbenatl 

871  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Baron  ;  or,  Calling  Down  a  Nobleman. 

872  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Brokers*  or.  Ten  Days  In  Wall  street 

873  Fred  Fearnot's  Little  Scrap;  or.  The  Fellow  Who  Wouldn't  Stay 

Whipped.  .  *  . T*  ’fL.' 

874  Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Danger;  or.  Ten  Days  with  the  Moon 

shiners.  *  » 

875  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kidnappers;  or.  Trailing  a  Stolen  Child  * 

876  Fred  Fearnot’s  Quick  Work  :  or.  The  Hold-Up  at  Kagif  Pas*  , 

877  Fred  Fearnot  at  Silver  Gulch  ;  or,  Defying  a  Itfng. 

878  Fred  Fearnot  od  the  Border ;  or.  Punishing  the  Mexican 

k  jfc  Ste&l6rs 

879  Fred  Fearnot’s  Charmed  Life  :  or.  Running  the  Gaunbet. 

880  Fred  Fearnot  Lost  :  or,  Missing  for  Thirty  Days. 

881  Fred  Fearnot's  Rescue  ;  or.  The  Mexican  Pocahontas. 

882  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “White  Caps”  ;  or,  A  Queer  Turning  oi 

Tables. 

883  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Medium  :  or,  Having  Fun  With  the  “Spirits." 

884  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Mean  Man” ;  or,  The  Worst  He  Ever 

Struck.  . 

885  Fred  Fearnot’s  Gratitude  ;  or,  Backing  Up  a  Plucky  Boy. 

886  Fred  Fearnot  Fined  ;  or.  The  Judge’s  Mistake. 

887  Fred  Fearnot’s  Comic  Opera  ;  or.  The  Fun  That  Raised  the  Funds. 

888  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Anarchists :  or.  The  Burning  of  the  Red 

Flag. 

889  Fred  Fearnot's  Lecture  Tour ;  or,  Going  It  Alone. 

890  Fred  Fearnot’s  “New  Wild  West”  ;  or,  Astonishingwhe  “Old  East.** 

891  Fred  Fearnot  in  Russia ;  or,  Banished  by  the  % zar. 

892  Fred  Fearnot  in  Turkey ;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan.  % 

893  Fred  Fearnot  in  Vienna  ;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Danube. 

894  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kaiser;  or.  In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin* 

895  Fred  Fearnot  in  Ireland  ;  or,  Watched  by  the  Constabulary. 

896  Fred  Fearnot  Homeward  Bound;  or,  Shadowed  by  Scotland  Yard. 
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For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  ny 

FRANK  T0TISEY,  Publisher,  -  -  - . 168  West  23d  St..  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WAJVT  JiNY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
All  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to,  you  by  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  T0TJSEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
card  s 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  ,AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  tra.i  ilng  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  i>.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  11  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

_ A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 

directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  Use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  HOOK  OF 


ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant.  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAM3. — 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW’  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  Instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  Illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

a  «°nf  r  «°)y  ™  ROW’  SAI1  AND  BUILD 
A  BOA  I. —  Fully  illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS.— Containing  the  mort  popular 
selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect. 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readinrs 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  — 
Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  ha, 


or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty, 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book 
be  convinced. 


You  can  tell 
Buy  one  and 


No.  2!).  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR 
i  know  how  inventions  orig¬ 

inated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet¬ 
ism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 


No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  ’ 
Instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 

It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  flsh, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER 
— Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice^ 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  illustrations. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  v\ 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS^' 
Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  QWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  ’complaints. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful  and  in- 
structive  book.  Handsomely  Illustrated 
No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. 

— Including  hints  on  how  '  to  catch  mole*!' 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  EXP  I 
MEN  S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  Is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  honV- 
Nn.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER.— Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thin*  P 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows.  *  I 
No.  13.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICI  AN 
— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  nublio. 
Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations;  etc 
No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AX  », 
BUM.— A  grand  collection  .  of  Album  VersSCl 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion 
ing  Lines  of  Love.  Affection,  Sentlr 
mo-.  Respect,  and  Condolence; 

Suitable  for  Valentin**.*  and  WeddiTr 

THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN. 
[IDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK.  "*** 
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168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


